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Two Kinds of Literature 


RELOW are summarized those con- 


cerns which bring to you this month 
their business message. Much thought 
and time have been expended on the 
messages. 

They should interest you—they are a 
liberal education in the commercial ac- 
tivity of the nation. Our editor has gath- 
ered together in his pages the pick of the 
PHOTOPLAY stories of the month, and 
other matter of interest to our readers 
written by experienced writers. Our ad- 


vertisers announce to you no less. im- 
portant facts designed to enhance your 
material welfare. 

The one is as interesting as the other. 
Read both. And in reading the adver- 
tising pages, do it with the calm confi- 
dence that persistent publicity is a guar- 
antee of worth, and that the fundamental 
successful adver- 


basis for magazine 


tising rests upon manufacturing merit. 


Ikach article which claims your atten- 
tion has behind it the name of the manu- 
facturer as a bond of good faith to you. 
And we stand ready to look after your 
interests if the manufacturer fails to keep 
his word. 

How do the advertising pages in 
PHOTOPLAY impress 


create a desire in your mind to possess 


you—do they 
the article—do you buy goods advertised 
in this publication? 

We would appreciate—the advertiser 
would appreciate, your actual shopping 
experience if the advertisement was con- 
vincing enough to induce you to answer 
the advertisement. 

If the advertisements do not impress 
you—influence you—what element is 
lacking? 

Won't you tell me about it in a few 


words? 


A dA 


Business Manager 
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JULIA BRUNS, 


leading woman of the Ryno Film Company, producers 
of ‘“‘Dragon” films, possesses such startling beauty that 
James Montgomery Flagg, the artist, was instantly at- 
tracted by it and arranged to have her act as his model. 
Many of the present-day magazine covers are excellent 
likenesses of Miss Bruns, who Is now a picture actress. 
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FRED MACE 


is known from coast to coast as a comedian without a 
peer. The Keystone comedies in which he first appeared 
have caused laughter from 'Frisco to New York and 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. Recently he has ap- 
peared in Majestic films and now he is heading the — 
formed’ “‘Apollo’’ company at New Rochelle, N. 





WILLIAM SHEA 


went abroad last month to take the place of King Bag- 


got in the Imp Company’s English company, when that << 


popular idol of filmdom was called back to the United 
States. Now, 


Baggott is no easy task—in fact, it 


is doubtful If any- 
one but handsome debonair “Billy” 


Shea could do it. 


| =~ —— 


filling the shoes of such a celebrity as ag 


r. 





CHARLOTTE BURTON 


now plays with the first “Flying A’’ Company out in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. She played leads for a time with 
the second company when Vivian Rich was promoted 
to be Warren Kerrigan’s leading woman, but recently 
she has appeared in pictures staged by the first company. 
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FRANCIS FORD 


_ is the producer of many of the 101-Bison films you have 

S enjoyed on the screen. Besides directing these big spec- 

_\ tacular scenes, he has, in many instances, enacted a 

- leading part himself, thus attaining a unique and enviable 

2 record as both an actor and a producer. Not satisfied 
with that, Ford frequently thinks out a scenario. 
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LILA CHESTER, 


by her beauty and grace, entrances any audience gathered 
to view Thanhouser films. Her work is constantly im- 
proving and the new roles she is called upon to assume 
are making her new friends every day. Those who have 
watched the players come and go will remember Miss 
Chester as a former member of the Powers Company. 





LEMAR JOHNSTONE 


used te be the dashing leading man of Eclair pictures. 
© He is now appearing in leading roles with the new 
‘ Majestic company, which stages its pictures out in sunny 
California. The majority of Photoplay fans have learned 
by this time to recognize him on the screen. 





GRACE CUNARD 


is the leading woman most frequently seen in the 101- 
Bison stories put on by Director Francis Ford, and is 
especially strong in heavy emotional roles. She has long 
been associated with Mr. Ford’s company and writes 
many of the scenarios, having great aptitude for this 
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GUY HEDLUND 


has long been associated with the Eclair players and 
during that period has capably enacted roles of many 
sorts. His is a sunny personality, which makes him 
beloved not alone by his fellow players, but also by the 
public. Regular patrons of the theatres have learned to 
expect only the best from Mr. Hedlund. 
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JEAN DARNELL 


is another Thanhouser favorite whose work adds much 
to the enjoyment of any evening’s entertainment at the 
picture theatre. She will be Instantly recognized as the 
author of the chatty little department In the Photoplay 
Magazine called “Studio Chat—From the Inside.”’ Her 
breezy little anecdotes have attracted many new readers. 
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CLEO MADISON 


is one of the latest additions to the ranks of the Uni- 


versal Company. She comes, like so many of the other 
players from the legitimate stage, after stock work on 

-~ the Pacific Coast with James K. Hackett and playing 
leads at the head of her own company in “Paid in Full,’’ 
“The Great Divide” and “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 





WILLIAM RUSSELL 


used to play with May Tully, David Higgins, Chauncey 
Olcott and Ezra Kendall before the pictures became so 
popular, but the lure of a Biograph contract induced 
him to enter the new field, then just opening up. A 
wider opportunity was later offered him with the Than- 
houserites and Billy jumped. 
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EDNA MAISON <I 
is the pretty girl whom hundreds and hundreds of theatre — \—. | 
patrons have in mind when they stop on their way out <A “VO 


and inquire, ‘“‘Who was the adorable girlie In that Nes- + \ ‘ji 
tor to-night?’"" Each new release of the Nestor films < TT y 
seems to win her new admirers. p L477 
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DORIS BAKER 


is one of the cleverest of all the children appearing in Y 
the films. Though only five years old, she can play <><” 
either a comic or a pathetic role. She is a splendid 

little swimmer and a cornetist of rare ability. Before 

joining the Universal she was a member of Pathe and 
Bliograph organizations. 
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ME em 
QUIN HALL. —__ 


“HE PUT HIS ARMS TO MY “SHOULDERS AND KISSED ME” 
—From ‘‘My Experiences as a Film Favorite,’’ page 23. 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS A FILM FAVORITE 


An Intensely Interesting and Intimate Inside Story of Moving 
Picture Life as Related by a Well-Known 
Photoplay Actress to 


Robert Carlton Brown 


‘66 ITH THOSE LAMPS of yours you'll 

\ \ shine on Broadway some day,” a tall, 

good-looking traveling salesman whis- 

pered to me one evening while we were drinking 
a pineapple soda at the village drug store. 

I suppose I blushed. He was a stranger and 
I was only sixteen. At that age I could blush 
very becomingly, though I hadn’t begun to prac- 
tice it before a mirror by any means. 

Long after the blush had gone his words sang 
sweetly in my ears. I suppose an actress is born 
with an innate craving for applause. This was 
the first, of any importance, I had had, and [| 
hugged it greedily to my breast and made much 
of it. 

My home town (Racine, I shall call it) was 
about as up-to-date as a stopped watch. This 
handsome traveling salesman was a sensation. 
Not many commercial travelers took the trouble 
to stop at our four corners, and none of them 
had ever deigned to give me more than a pass- 
ing glance before. That had rather piqued my 
pride, for the only strangers we ever did see 
were traveling salesmen, and the town treated 
them as importantly as though they were sena- 
tors or trust magnates. 

Less than a year after this traveling man gave 
me the idea that I was good looking and pos- 
sessed some personal charm that might be capi- 
talized, I started to New York with the firm in- 
tention of becoming an actress. I owe him a 
vote of thanks, because, eventually, I landed; 
but since I’ve known the world I’ve wondered 
how many embryo actresses he’s started toward 
the Glittering City who have been more luckless 
than I. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. My experi- 
ences as a film favorite actually began when i 


was a week old. There are several pictures of 
me at that early age in the album back home that 
the family continue to rave about. . 

When I was a very little girl I rigged up a 
private theater in the barn with three or four oth- 
er youngsters. The plays we gave were thrillers, 
adapted from the one-night stand melodramas that 
occasionally flitted through our town. I was al- 
ways the leading lady. I remember pulling my 
chum’s curls one day when she aspired to the 
positiou of star in a play we called “Nellie 
Blythe’s Revenge.” I surely showed the tem- 
perament even then. I haven’t pulled anybody’s 
hair since, but I’ve felt like it a good many times 
when a rival photoplayer has been given a choice 
part over my head. 

My first appearance in public was on the stage 
at a Washington’s birthday entertainment given 
by the Woman’s Club, of which my mother was 
a member. I was four years old and I went on 
in a little blue dimity dress that didn’t reach 
within six inches of my knees. Behind my back 
I held a nutmeg grater, and, appearing before 
the audience, I lisped in sing-song, “Washington 
was a great man, Lincoln was a great man, but 
here is a grater!” As I said “Here is a grater,” 
I brought the nutmeg grater from behind me, held 
it high over my head for half a minute and then 
retired amid enthusiastic applause. That first ap- 
plause still rings in my ears. I liked appreciation. 
I still do. Of course, we picture players don’t get 
as much of it as other actresses, but occasionally 
I slip into a theater and watch a film in which I 
am playing. The audience claps at my entrance 
and at the most exciting things I do, ard while I . 
don’t have a chance to bow and accept bouquets 
over the footlights, it thrills me just the same. 

A very vivid memory of my youth is the first 








THOSE LAMPS OF YOURS YOU LL 


saw. It was in the town 


church and the minister was 


1 


town who didn’t go. I guess 


the picture show was a workshop 


that would deprive him of his con- 
| recalled this idea last year during 
Nova 
ss than three old churches remodeled in- 
a lot 
their 


ion in Halifax, Scotia, where | 


picture houses and playing to 


more daily than they ever had in 
former history 


[ must 
first film 


whole show, 


have been fully fifteen when I saw that 
in the town hall. One picture was the 
as | remember, and that picture was 
the early type of comedy “chase.” It made a big 
hit I can close my eyes now and imagine I 
mother running after her baby 


see the franti 


carriage down all sorts of impossibly steep hills, 
tumbling over bicycles, baby carriages, push carts 


small boys, et It amused me then, but since 
that time I’ve acquired many black-and-blue spots 
and bruises on my shins in playing in active pi 
tures of that order 

This show made so good that a local promoter 
hired the town hall and gave daily exhibitions. I 


used to “cut’’ 


“ 


hecame a regular picture fan | 
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BROADWAY SOME DAY,” HE TOLD ME. 


high school to see a new reel, and before long I 
was acquainted with the faces of most of the 


I began 
wearing my hair after the fetching fashion of a 


leading men and women in the business. 
popular picture idol. I have since become very 
friendly with this actress and we have had many 
a good laugh over my youthful attachment to 
her. 

[ also found my first hero in a film. He was 
a statuesque Gibson man with the stage presence 
of John Drew, and I loved him distractedly when 
I was sixteen. I liked him even better than the 
traveling man who made the illuminating remark 
about my lamps. This picture-player hero of 
mine came into my life in person only a few years 
afterward and I learned more than 
the pictures showed me as a girl, but I'll tell of 
that later 


about him 


Racine was a little middle-west town with all 
the prudishness of a New England village. A 
girl had to be pretty prim and precise to gain 
the entire approval and sanction of her elders in 
Racine. I shocked the town on one occasion by 
breaking a horse on Main street, and by inno- 
cently flirting with the few good-looking travel- 
ing salesmen who stopped at the village hotel. I 
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was only spirited and full of the joy of life, but 
a good many people shook their heads doubtfully 
about me and prophesied that I’d come to no 
end, that I’d surely run off to New York 
and be an actress. 


good 


Probably most of these people were delighted 
when [I made their prophecy come out right by 
unexpectedly taking a night train for New York 
without saying good-by to anyone. I can just 
imagine them wagging their heads and repeating 
“I told you so,” when the news spread about 
town. 

My leaving the quiet main street of the home 
town for the broader and more bustling main 
street of Gotham was more of a surprise and 
shock to me than it possibly could have been to 
anyone else. It happened without rehearsal, and 
[ went off with little more than an eyebrow 
pencil, a powder puff, and a deep emotional love 
for a man I had known less than a month. 

It happened that may father was an active 
worker in the Elks fraternity. For years he had 
tried to raise funds for a chapter house in Ra- 
cine, and at last had succeeded in inducing a 
powerful lodge in a neighboring large city to give 
a benefit entertainment to help raise money for 
lodge rooms. A play was picked for production 
and out of courtesy to their Racine brothers, the 
men of the neighboring town invited all the 
daughters and wives of the Elks to a reception 
and meeting to discuss plans for the play and 
pick the cast. I presume father’s prominence in 
the affair had much to do with my being chosen 
for the star part. I was in a flutter of excite- 
ment and made almost daily trips to the neigh- 
boring town for rehearsal. 

It was in connection with this play that I met 
Paul Poinsaire, which wasn’t his real name, but 
an invention of sounded fascinat- 
ingly French and fitted his romantic personality. 
He had come all the way from New York to 
coach us in our parts. 


mine which 


I learned that he was in 
the thick of the theatrical game in New York 
and only his’ devotion to his fraternity was re- 
sponsible for his interest in our humble play. 

I was at the most impressionable period of my 
life, and with me it was pearly-tinted love at 
first sight. He paid particular attention to me, 
praised me, said I had a graceful, charming stage 
presence, and set my brain afire with ideas and 
ambitions for which I was probably not sufficient- 
ly mature. 

“You come on like a dreamy white cloud on a 
summer sky,” he told me softly, after the first 
rehearsal. And whether the words were silly or 
not, I have never forgotten them. 


My head was turned. I admit it. What coun- 


wouldn’t have been? He had that 
easy, delightful manner of a thorough club man. 
He dressed with thought and care, a broad, black 
silk ribbon on his glasses gave a dash to his 
presence which I had never encountered in Ra- 
eine, 


try girl's 


He wore a fresh flower every time I saw 
him; and when I cut the prettiest tea rose in our 
garden and took it to him on the night of dress 
rehearsal he put his arms on my shoulders and 
kissed me. 

Oh, I suppose I was a foolish, light-lured little 
moth, but I could hardly go through with my parc 
that night. I locked myself in my dressing room 
and shook with hysterical crying, for I knew 
that I loved him and that he was leaving next 
night, after the performance, for New York. 
That thought and his kiss drove me to despera- 
tion. I would not answer when they knocked 
on my door and told me I was needed on the 
stage. I don’t know how long I should have 
stayed there had I not heard his gentle voice ask- 
ing me to open the door. 

I wiped away my tears and flew to admit him. 
He entered with a whimsical smile on his finely 
curved lips and sat down beside me. He talked to 
me as though I were a little girl who needed pet- 
ting, and I let him hold my hand. 

They say I made a hit at rehearsal that night. 
I felt myself emerging, unfolding, blossoming in- 
to womanhood. Strange emotions stirred me. 
I actually lived the part I was playing, and all 
for his eyes, his appreciation. 

When it was all over and I had left my dres3- 
ing room limp and exhausted he met me at the 
door and told me I was a real actress, that I had 
great possibilities. Whether he was sorry that 
he had unintentionally stirred the depths of 
womanhood in me with his kiss, whether he only 
wanted to flatter me, or really meant it, I do not 
know. 

I know that at the public performance of the 
play next night I fell down miserably and could 
hardly get through the sad lines of my part 
through thinking continually of that midnight 
train to York which 
of my life forever. 


New would bear him out 

If I hadn’t been so weak from the emotional 
strain of the last two days possibly I would have 
put my impulse into action. I would have board- 
ed that midnight train to New York with him 
without a thought to the future beyond being at 
his side. He dimmed all the passing heroes of my 
young life. My passion for Paul Poinsaire was 
the first and most lasting of my romantic dreams. 
I cannot talk of it now without emotion. Though 
I was young, it was all intensely real to me, and 
still is. 
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HF \T DOWN BESIDE ME, AND WHEN SHE TOOK 


[ believe now that if I had not been tired out 
that night I should have run away; 
I allowed father to 


but as it was, 
bundle me into a wrap and 
take me back to the hotel, where we were staying 


during the benefit. | 


even gave my hand to 
Paul in parting and forced a smile as I said 
lingeringly that perhaps we would never meet 
If I could 
have been sure of him that night my life might 
have been much different. 


again. Love makes cowards of us all. 


During the days that followed I regretted that 
passive parting. I might at least have arranged 
to correspond with him. He had given me his 
autographed photo, and I cherished it beyond 
all the riches of the world. For a week it was 
my breath and food and sleep. 

Then came the news that the play was to be 
repeated by request. I asked anxiously if Paul 
was coming back to direct the second perform- 
ance. No, he could not get away. 
I was miserable. At first I vowed I would not 
play. Then I burned to live over the tantalizing 
delight of that night when I had played only for 
his eyes. I went on. But the stimulus of his 
presence was absent. I thought of Paul instead 
of my part, and fell down wretchedly. Despond- 


ent and desperate, driven by some urge so strong 








MY HAND IN HERS, I BURST OUT CRYING AFRESH. 


that all material things lost their importance, | 
decided to go to New York and find Paul. I 
must be near him. He had said I would make 
an actress. He was in a position to give me a 
start. In a wild ecstacy of palpitant anticipation 
I clutched my bag, which contained my make-up 
box, Paul’s picture and a _ twenty-dollar gold 
piece the Elks had presented to me for my serv- 
ices. 

Amid the bustle and confusion following the 
amateur performance, I stole off the stage, slipped 
through the door and hurried to the railroad sta- 
tion. Sitting in a dark corner of the waiting 
room, fearing that father or someone would sur- 
prise me before I could put my purpose into ef- 
fect, I waited for that midnight express. 

It thundered in. I boarded unobserved and 
took my seat in the single day coach on the long 
New York train. The conductor took my cash 
fare and asked if I didn’t want a sleeper? I 
counted over the two dollars in change he re- 
turned me from my twenty-dollar bill and an- 
swered, “No.” 

“It’s a long ride to New York. All night and 
all day to-morrow. You'll be worn out without 
sleep.” 

“T’ll get along somehow, thank you,” | remem- 
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“MY EXPERIENCES AS A FILM FAVORITE” 
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“PAUL! PAUL POINSAIRE!” I CRIED, CATCHING BOTH HIS HANDS AND PRESSING THEM TENSELY. HE 
LOOKED DOWN AT ME WITH STARTLED GAZE, 
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e sleep was in 


the town where Paul 


[ read a young man is 

a desire to win a woman, I 

ldom see any tale which honestly represents the 
it. Maybe I am different; per- 
thers of my sex are shrinking vio- 

so. | think many girls take 


ve, as I did. If they don’t, I’m sorry; 


nowadays to be with the 
1 


unconventional trip of mine to New 
ugh 
1ugl 


it with anxiety and doubt as it was, 

looded memory | would be loath to ex 

for any of the pallid, primrose passions 

the Languishing Lenores I read about in the 
magazines 

Well, when I reached New York the next 

ng I was right up against the stern reali- 
life. My two dollars had shrunk to one, 
sat nearly all night in Central Park before 
ceman directed me to a neat, clean rooming 
where the sympathetic landlady took my 
as a deposit for a week’s rent 
morning I asked her where the theatri- 
fices were. She had one roomer who played 
ving pictures, and after ah introduction to 
oman I learned from her all about the regu- 
or king offices. 
rather discouraged my going the rounds; 
was fresh, youthful and not to be downed 
t to all the offices that day, without carfare 
lunch. In the evening I broke down in my 
yom and cried I had hoped to obtain an en- 
nt at onc Now I saw the hoy elessness 
would have to find my Paul Poinsaire, 
would place me 
I was crying it all out by myself my door 
gently pushed open and I looked up through 
ing picture actress 
woman, of a pro- 
city type which I had seldom seen in 
While I didn’t understand her and was 
bit awed by her presence and appeararce, | 
knew I could trust her, and I needed a friend 

She sat down at my side, took my hand in her 

ft palm and pressed it confidingly. I burst 
out crying afresh. 

When I was calmer | realized that she was 
alking to-me soothingly. 

“It’s a hard game, girlie,” she said. “I came 
from a small town a good deal like yours, I 
imagine. Some of us stay in a morgue like that 
and grow up, marry the local butcher and have 
thirteen children. But a few of us hit the trail 
to New York, and we have to pay dearly for 


not staying home to marry the butcher and moth- 
er his thirteen gawky kids.” 

“I suppose you have a photograph of some 
handsome devil in your satchel,” she continued. 
“IT had one in mine when I landed, but I tore it 
up within six months, and you'll do the same. 
though it may take up a little longer. Am I right, 
dearie?”’ 

I admitted that she was, and felt all the better 
for having exchanged confidences with her. 

Then we got down to brass tacks. I told her 
| hadn’t ten cents in the world, and we agreed 
that I would have to eat. For a long time we 
discussed ways and means; then she kissed me 
good-night and left with this encouragement: 
“To-morrow morning I'll take you with me to 
the Hallem Studio and see if I can get you work 
as a ‘special.’” 

I awakened in the morning quivering with ex- 
pectancy. My new-found friend was as good as 
her word. She bought my breakfast and took 
me uptown to a big, barn-like building, where she 
left me in a cheerless outside waiting room 
while she went inside to talk to a director about 
giving me work. 

I waited, watching moving picture people troop 
in and out through the waiting room. Many of 
them were turned away, and I read despondently 
a sign on the wall opposite my seat: “When 
actors are told by the directors that there is no 
work for them they will kindly leave this build- 
ing at once.” I hoped that sign didn’t mean me, 
but I was afraid it did. 

My friend, Lucille Cormer, I will call her, 
came out shortly, told me to wait, and disap- 
peared. I waited until noon. Then Lucille came 
out hurriedly and gave me two sandwiches and 
a cup of coffee, telling me that she was working 
in a picture, and if I would wait, perhaps I would 
get “extra” work in the afternoon. 

I waited, sitting dully on the bench, only rais- 
ing my eyes when the studio door opened. Half 
an hour after I had eaten the door opened and 
| looked up to see a tall, handsome man passing 
through. 

I leaped to my feet and ran toward him with a 
pent-up cry. 

“Paul! Paul Poinsaire!” I cried, catching both 
his hands and pressing them tensely. 

He looked down at me with startled gaze, and 
then, that same whimsical smile flickering on his 
lips, asked, “Well, what are you doing here, lit- 
tle girl.” 

“IT came to find you and be an actress,” I con- 
fessed, little dreaming that a woman plays her 
cards badly when she lays them all face-up on the 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A CHAT WITH ROSEMARY THEBY 


By Janet Jackson 


NE of the most charming lead- 
ing women in the photoplay 


world is Rosemary Theby. 
of the Reliance Company. 

Miss Theby came to New 
York a few years ago and 
entered Sargent’s Schoo! 
of Dramatic Art. But 
she remained 
there only a 
few months, 
as the fas- 
cination 
of act- 
ing for 
the pic- 
tures 
attracte d 
her and 
she left 
school to join the 
ranks of the photoplay 
ers, appearing in Vitagraph 

ductions. 

She is well remem- 
bered in “The 
Reincarnation 
of Karma,” 

a pow- 

erful 

drama 

of the 

Far 

East. 

She 

also 

played 

the lead- 

ing emo- 

tional part in 

the “Web,” and 
supported Rose 
Coghlan in “As You 
Like It.” 

Miss Theby remained 
with the Vitagraph 
Company a little over 
two years, when she 
left to join the Re- 
liance Company, which 
made her a flattering offer. 

This charming leading lady 


really has one of the 
most charming 
personalities 
you can imag 
ine. With her 
wonderful dark 
eyes she seems 
to look right 
into a person’s. 
soul. When 
asked why 
she often 
sits in 
deep 
t h ought, 
she _ re- 
plied: 
“Oh, 1 
seems to 
rest my 
mind and 
body when 
I’m very tired and 
have worked hard to 
just sit and think and let 
my thoughts run away, and 
then chase after them and re- 
capture them, so to speak, for- 
getting everything and everybody 
around,” 
It had always seemed strange to 
me that a director should select 
such a wholesome and winsome 
girl to portray adventuress 
and “heavy” roles. So I 
decided to ask her to ex- 
plain: 
‘Well, when I first 
went to the Vitagraph 
Company two years 
ago they gave me 
only sweet parts,” she 
replied, “I suppose be- 
cause I was very young. 
I did so want a chance to do 
something big—really big, you 
know—just to see how I could 
handle it. Then my chance 
came. They were putting 
@ On a picture and needed 
a heavy. Everybody was 
*ast in something else, 
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and after looking me over they decided that as I 


ll and dark I might do. They tried me in 


ind the rehearsal must have been sat- 
for they let me play it and kept right 
ne in similar roles But I don’t 
associated with this particular kind 
[ think I’d rather play sympathetic roles. 
ight goody goody roles were of no 
emotional woman, but stars of to- 
proved this idea a fallacy. Good 


re as interesting to the public as bad, 
play or picture has the punch.” 

how she liked picture act- 

would like nothing in 

-arnestly. 
until I 

my work or until the public tires 


that 


she replied, 


k to it as long as I can 


will never happen. I 
ing in my power to prevent it. 
} 


brings something new, something 
ften something exciting to the photo- 
There are new ideas, new char- 
trains of thought. I like all that, 
we have such a wonderful new 


she went into an animated descrip- 


e advantages of the plant the 
Clara 


at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, which 


new 
Company is installing on the 
estate 

' 


t ently 


e the delightful memories connected 








the old home of that celebrated actress 
makes one want to work harder and do bigger 
things,’ she concluded. 


with 


When asked concerning her life outside the 
pictures, she laughed and replied: 

“Why, my goodness, I do just the same as 

Being a photoplay 
difference. I’ve re- 
ceived letters from girls all over the country 
asking me to write to them. They cannot imag- 
ine that I am a real person just the same as they. 
But I am. I’m just a plain American girl and 
I am proud of it. 

“T like to have a good time like other full- 
blooded girls. I’m fond of the theatre and never 
miss any of the good Broadway shows, and I’m 
dippy about motoring. I have the dandiest Alco 
If it wasn’t such a disagreeable day I would 
telephone to the garage for it and we would go 
for a spin around Yonkers. It is really a beau- 
tiful place you know, although New Yorkers are 
continually making fun of it. 

“No, I am not a suffragette. 


every other girl, I suppose. 


actress doesn’t make any 


car. 


I leave that to 
I think American women 
have enough to do just to mind their own affairs 
and let the men handle the governing of the 
country.” 


my English cousins. 


Just keep your eyes on Rosemary Theby. One 
so well equipped with beauty, youth and real 
ability is not going to pause until she reaches 
the topmost rung of the ladder of Success. 









i | E SITS AROUND and takes things as they 
me from day to day; 
had the He hasn’t been 


He’s never wanderlust. 


From home to be gone over night, for many, 
many years 
And yet, from what I’ve heard his neighbors 
saying, it appears 

[hat he has seen as much as those who squander 
1] +} - +] 
Li Cir pile 


[To gaze upon strange sights in Europe every 
little while 

He takes in fancy scenery, but he doesn’t have 
to blow 

His whole blamed wad to gaze upon high moun- 


tains capped with snow— 





THE STAY-AT-HOME 


By Howard C. Kegley 


E’S SEEN Canucks trap silver foxes up 
near Hudson’s Bay; 

He’s seen magicians faking in the streets of far 
3ombay ; 

He’s gazed into Grand Canyon and toured quaint 
old Brazil; 

He’s watched the James Boys hold up trains, 
blow safes and shoot to kill. 

He’s seen a heap of country, and gazed at some 
wondrous sights; 

He’s seen some dismal London days, some gay 
Parisian nights; 

And yet he hasn’t traveled much. 
cared to roam, 

For he has seen the whole world in the Picture 
Show at home! 


He has not 
















“PAYING THE PRICE” 


A Beautiful Young Girl Marries for Money Only to Repent and 
Compromise Herself by Turning to an Old Lover, but 


OBERT MARSDEN let the evening paper 
R he had been readjng fall to the floor. With 
a sigh, he picked up a law book, turned 
its pages, and then let that, too, lie unheeded. 
Two items he had happened to see in the paper 
stuck in his mind, try as he would he could not 
rid himself of the train of thought they had 
started. They were simple enough; commonplace, 
indeed. One recited, in a brief paragraph, the re- 
turn of Mrs. Emmett Marshall from her country 
place; the other mentioned the abrupt departure 
of her husband for a tour of inspection of his 
railroad properties. 
Marsden held the clew to the inner, hidden 
The scandal-lov- 
ing sheet that had printed those items so care- 


lessly, and with so little regard for their real 


meaning of those paragraphs. 


meaning, would have paid well for the knowledge 
a word or two from the lawyer would have sup- 
plied. It would have liked nothing better than 
to substitute for them a spicy column of innuendo, 
with a hint of a possible divorce. 

thoughts took him to the time 
of Eleanor Marshall’s marriage—Eleanor Perry, 
as she had been in those days, when he had the 
right to He remembered the night 
when she had told him what she meant to do— 
how she had put her hands on his shoulders and 
looked him in the eyes as she told him that, 
though she loved him, she meant to marry Mar- 
shall. 


Marsden’s 


love her. 


“T can’t be poor, boy!” she had cried. “I can’t 
—I can’t—I can’t! Perhaps you'll be rich some 
day—but, boy, he is rich now!” 

Time and again since then, when the memory 
of her had assailed him, he had told himself that 
the woman who could so openly prefer money to 
More than once 
he had thought himself freed from such regrets. 
But in the moments when he faced the truth, in 
those bitter, that come 
to every man with a mind worthy the name, he 
knew that she and her treachery had colored 
his life. 


love was not worth his regrets. 


disillusioning moments 





Her Husband's Accidental Death Releases Her 


By Vivian Barrington 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 





She had helped him—he was ready to admit 
that. 


She had killed some finer instinct in him, 
until there remained of the man who had loved 
her only his ambition and his cold, calm way 
of looking upon men and life. He had gone far 
in his profession; farther than most men of his 
age. And the quality that had pushed him had 
been a certain ruthlessness, a callous indifference 
to the personal side of the problems with which 
he dealt. 

And yet—here was an evening’s work spoiled 
Eleanor came home—her 
He knew what it meant. 
But how did it—how could it, affect him? 

Behind him softly. 


by those two items. 
husband hurried away. 


his mother came in, She 
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“A LETTER—AND FROM A LADY,” SHE SAID. “AM I 
TO LOSE MY BOY AT LAST?” 
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SHE AROSE AND PLACED HER HAND IN HIS. “YOU'LL 


TO SAVE ME?” SHE SAID APPEALINGLY. 


7 7 
oked to see that 


she was not disturbing him, 


ind then, laughing gently, she held a letter before 
s eyes 

‘A letter—from a lady!” she said. “Bob—you 
ogue! Have you been deceiving me? Am | to 
lose my boy at last?” 

He met her jest with a light answer. But he 


wondered if he could hide from her keen eyes the 
thrill that fired him as he took the letter and tore 
It He read it once, 


t open. It was from Eleanor. 


frowning; then he read it again. 
made the first move,” he said to 
And, going to his desk, he wrote an 
answer to the note, called for his man, and sent 
it to the post at answer granted 
Eleanor’s request for a private talk with him in 
his office the next day. 

He felt strangely light-hearted the next morn- 
ing as he waited for her. Half an hour before 
she was to come he ordered himself to be de- 


“IT have not 
himself 


once His 


nied to all others who might seek 
him; he awaited her with a youth- 
ful impatience that made him 
smile. 

“It isn’t love,” he told himself. 
“Lord—I That’s 
all over. Curiosity, I suppose.” 

His first impression of her, seen 


don’t love her. 


again after five years in which he 
had had only passing glimpses of 
her, was one almost of dismay 
He had not expected the girl he 
had loved and lost; yet certainly 
he had not woman 
who looked at him with eyes that 
all the 
He might have read tragedy 


expected a 
knew sin and sorrow of 
life. 
in those eyes, but he 
concerned with the quick rush of 


was more 


words with which she greeted 
him. 

“T’ve had to turn to you, after 
all,” she said. “Bob—it’s the end! 
I’ve stood it for five years—five 
years of degradation, of a misery 
that you can’t even imagine!” 
“I tried to paint it for you once 
time for 


-when there was still 


you to escape it,” he said, sternly. 


“Perhaps you have _ forgotten 
that.” 

“Five years ago!” she said, 
tensely. “My God—five years 


var peat Ay ae & 


ago! Five years ago I was a girl 


FIND A wAy —a child. What did I know? 
Well—I have learned.” 
“Suppose you tell me exactly 


what it is that is wrong, and what you wish me 
to do for you,” he said, still in the same cold 
voice. “I am right in supposing that you come 
to me as a lawyer—for professional advice?” 
She looked at him, chilled. 
“If I cannot come to you as a—friend,” she 
“Yes Bob—I 


live any longer with my husband. I am on the 


said. as a lawyer, then. cannot 


verge of madness. I must leave him—you must 
get me a divorce.” 

Marsden reached for a sheet of paper. 

“In this state,” he said, 
ground of divorce. Have you proof—or reason 
to suppose that it may be obtained—of your hus- 
band’s unfaithfulness ?” 

She stared at him. Then she laughed, bitterly. 

“I thought you knew him,” she said. “Unfaith- 
ful? He would have had to break a contract to be 
unfaithful—and he never did that in his life, nor 
let anyone break one with him! No—but there 


“there is only one 
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are other grounds for divorce, surely? The law 
does not compel a woman to live with a man 
when she loathes the very sight of him? I 
thought of Reno—’ 

“Excellent—when husband and wife are equal- 
ly anxious to be free. But—while you might 
go there and get a divorce, how would you live 
afterward? The court there might grant you 
alimony—but how would you collect it? Would 
your husband be likely to make you a voluntary 
allowance? Or have you other means of sup- 
port?” 

There was dismay in the eyes she turned to- 
ward him. 

“Do you mean that if I divorced him there 
he would not have to support me?” 

“There is no way in which you could enforce 
payment here of alimony awarded in another 
state.” 

“And yet they dare to speak of justice!” she 
cried. “What am I, then? His 
plaything—dependent upon him 
for my very living?” 

“Is it so unjust?” he asked her. 
“Why did you marry him? For 
his money? You sold yourself— 
now you repent the _ bargain. 
Very well—you may take back 
what you sold. But why should 
you expect him to continue pay- 
ing for something he no longer 
gets? You take back the goods— 
he would tell you, if I know the 
man, to offer them in the open 
market, as you did before!” 

She shrank from him, as if he 
had struck her. Wide-eyed, full 
of horror, she stared at him. 

“Why—what are you saying? 
What sort of woman do you think 
me—what are you calling me?” 
she said, tremulously. 

He could not be insensible to 
the appeal of her shocked woman- 
hood. Somehow, in that moment, 
he almost grasped the answer to 
the question that had eluded him 
ever since her marriage, and now, 
as he looked at her, a new and 
softer expression coming into his 
eyes, he began to understand the 
essential purity that she had never 
surrendered to her husband. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he 








it of your own free will—it is no time for 
preaching. But you came to me as a lawyer 
it is the lawyer’s duty to open the eyes of his 
clients to the truth. Before you can help your- 
self, before I can help you, you must face the 
facts—you must understand the situation.” 

Slowly she relaxed. She responded instantly to 
the change in his mood; like a sensitive plant, she 
altered herself to meet it. 

“What am I to do?” she asked. “Bob—I told 
you the truth. I can’t bear it any longer.” 

He looked at her, wondering at his own for- 
bearance. For in her eyes he saw what would. 
five years before, have consumed him; she was 
looking at him frankly, and her look said, “This 
is for you to settle now. I have thrown myself 
on your hands.” 

“Go home,” he said. “I must have time to 
think this out. I will come to see you. Do not 
come here again—your husband would be certain 











said, gently. “Eleanor, you are in 
a terrible position. It is no time 
for me to tell you that you are in 


AS THE DAYS 


WORE ON, HE GREW TO WANT HER MORE THAN HE 


HAD EVER DONE BEFORE. 
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to hear of it, and to draw his own conclusions.” 

She rose at once, and laid her hand in his. 

“I knew I could depend on you,” she said, 
simply. “You will find a way to save me—you 
must!” 

He saw her to her motor; then returned, to 
think, as he had said he must do. They were 
black thoughts that filled his mind as he sat at 
his desk. 
girl he had known. Was she still alive in 
Eleanor Marshall? 


had seen when she had entered his office came up 


He tried to reconstruct the image of the 
But the worn eyes that he 


always between him and the picture he sought to 
recall. And he knew that in that bitter, merci- 
less statement of her husband’s side he had told 
the truth 

She had sold herself. Now she repented of the 
bargain—she could return the price and take 
back the goods—herself. But—she would be sec- 
ond-hand; she would be damaged goods. What 
was she to do? He laughed, a little bitterly, at 
the thought of Marshall’s power, due so entirely 
to his money, so little to his human qualities. Af- 
ter all, when all was said and done, it was only 
money, and the sheer accident of her inability to 
divorce her husband, that had cornered her. Many 
a woman before her had sold herself, and, re- 
penting, escaped with the pity of her friends; 
Eleanor, certainly no worse than they, was help- 
less—unless he found a means to help her. 

From the obvious means he shrank. He could 
advise her to go to Reno and get her divorce; 
the procedure would be simple, even should Mar- 
shall make a fight. And, once freed, he knew 
that she would marry him. He was not as rich 
as Marshall, but his means were ample, even for 
a wife used to the luxury of Marshall’s home. 

“I can’t!” he groaned. “If only I didn’t see 
it so clearly—but I do! I haven't the fatuous sort 
of mind that can think a marriage service sancti- 
fies the sale of body and soul. I could take her 
back more easily if she hadn’t tried to justify 
herself with her wedding ring.” 

And yet, as the days wore on, and he saw her 
daily, he grew to want her more than he had 
ever done before. She depended on him wholly, 
as it seemed; that appeal to his strength and his 
pity gave him sleepless nights. Ceaselessly he 
thought upon the problem that was raised by the 
struggle between head and heart. He loved her; 
could he marry her when he could add to love 
neither trust nor respect? He loved her; would 
it be fair to her or to himself, to marry her, 
thinking her, all the time, a woman who had— 
sold herself? 

Marshall returned, and more than once, when 
he was calling on Eleanor, Marsden saw the rail- 


road man, thin-lipped, sharp-eyed, passing through 
his house like a wanderer. He saw Eleanor al- 
most daily now, and the fiction that he saw her 
as a lawyer sees his client was dropped. She 
begged him every day to decide, to tell her what 
to do, and every day he put her off. 

“I am doing my best, Eleanor,” he said once 
“This is no easy problem you have given me. 
Of course—there is one way that would be sim 
ple. You can get your divorce—and be left pen- 
niless, or nearly so. But—you could marry 
again.” 





“Yes, I could do that,” she said. 

But no real solution of her difficulties had yet 
come to Marsden, since he still rejected the one 
that was ready to his hand. And, as he dallied, 
a new factor was introduced. He found that he 
was being shadowed. More than once, as he 
dined alone, in restaurants, he was conscious of 
eyes that watched him, and once his suspicions 
were aroused he speedily made sure. It was not 
a new experience; two or three times before, in 
legal matters of a delicate nature, his movements 
had been of interest to his opponents. But this 
time he had no such case in his office, and it 
was certain from the first that it was Marshall 
who was paying the detectives who watched him. 

So, after all, his hand might be forced. He had 
wondered how long Marshall himself would tol- 
erate his wife’s unconcealed dislike and contempt. 
It was the man’s nature to exact the last penny 
from his debtors; he would scarcely treat a pur- 
chased wife more leniently. 

He warned Eleanor at once. On the afternoon 
of the day in which he satisfied himself of the 
truth, he went to her. 

“Your husband is taking a hand,” he said. “I 
have been watched by men in his pay for several 
days; undoubtedly he gets a daily record of your 
movements. He distrusts you; probably he knows 
that we were engaged before he married you.” 

“He does,” said Eleanor, calmly. “I have told 
him so myself—and told him, too, that I have 
never ceased regretting—my—treachery to you.” 

“That settles it,” said Marsden. “Do you know 
what it means, Eleanor?” 

“I suppose so,” she said, wearily. “What dif- 
ference does it make? I am paying the price of 
my folly.” 

“But—” 


Suddenly she cast away the bonds that had held 
her in restraint. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Do you think I care now 
for the conventions? Do you think my reputa- 
tion matters to me? You—since I went to you 
in your office that day you have torn the scales 
from my eyes! I have seen myself as I am— 
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SHE RAISED THE VIAL IN 


STOOD. “ELEANOR!” HE CRIED. 


I have known myself. I love you—do you hear 
that? I thought I loved you bcfore—but now | 
know—and it was not love then. Do you think 
a woman would ever give up the man she loves— 
really loves—for money, or for duty, or for any- 
thing else? You may know the law—you don’t 
know women!” 

He looked at her, appalled, silenced. 

“I know what you think of me,” she said, in 
a quieter tone. “I deserve it. I am paying the 
price—of my folly and my ignorance. When 
you told me that I might escape by divorcing 
Emmett and—marrying again, I knew what you 
meant. You were advising me as you had said he 
would advise me—to sell myself again, as I did 
before. Before 
I had the right to sell myself—I cannot sell what 
I do What I sold before is yours 


,ut that I cannot do—not now. 


not possess. 


now—to take or to leave.” 
Marsden, sttu:uned, was still silent as she sank, 


HER HAND, AND SUDDENLY 


exhausted, in a chair. 
realized 


Vaguely he 
what he had seen—a 
woman stripped bare of the gar- 
ments of convention, revealing her 
soul to him. His brain was in a 
tumult. He tried vainly to collect 
himself, to order his thoughts—the 
sight of her, leaning back in her 
chair, her bosom rising and falling 
with the swift, agonizing coming 
and going of her breath, drove 
every thought from his mind. 
And now she raised her eyes 
and looked at him. He began to 
understand, and to tremble with 
the realization of what he 
3ut before he could 
was on her feet. 


saw. 
speak she 


“T did not mean that—I must be 
mad!” she said. 
strength was past; she was leit 
once more the women he _ had 
known, artificial, afraid of what 
that moment of primitive revela- 


Her moment of 


tion of her own soul had shown 
her. Gropingly she made her way 
toward a desk at the side of the 
room. “I am faint,” she 
weakly. She drew a little vial 
from a compartment of the desk. 
Then she turned to look at him 
again. 


said, 


“T lied,” she cried, fired again 
with the impulse to tell the truth. 
HE UNvER- ©. love you—and I have ruined 
my life and yours.” 

She raised the vial in her hand, 
and suddenly he understood. In a moment he 
sprang toward her, and, as she raised it to her 
lips, he struck it from her hand. 

“Eleanor!” he cried. 

It was his lips she felt, and not the searing acid 
the vial had held. Crushed in his 
swayed, helplessly, for a moment. 


arms, she 


“You love me, after all?” she said, trembling 
with emotion. 
“What 


I love you—that’s 


“Above all!” he answered. do I care 
what you did—what you are? 
enough—” 

“I think you are right.” 

They turned at the sound of the voice from 
the doorway. Emmett Marshall, his eyes like 
points of steel, was looking at them. 

“I suspected this,” he said. “But I had hardly 
supposed that you would choose my house as a 
place for your meetings.” 


Marsden faced him with a face joyous and eyes 
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that were free from doubt at last. Gently he led anger, stepped quickly across the room to get a 
Eleanor to <% i clear sight of the lawyer. His haste defeated his 
“Well?” he said. “What are you going to do? object. His foot caught in a rug; he tripped, and 
Don’t think we care—I should have come to you fell heavily to the floor. And, as he fell, the re- 
day in any case. I am glad you are here— _ volver exploded. 
will save time.” “Good God!” said Marsden. 


shall bring suit for divorce,” said Marshall. Marshall lay where he had fallen, the revolver 


ut first, I shall kill you—as I would kill any — still clutched in his hand. The bullet had en- 
ther vermin that infested my house.” tered his side; he was dead before Marsden 
“IT think not,” said Marsden. “The divorce— reached him. A moment’s examination was 
if you like. You fool—did you think you could enough. The lawyer rose, his face pale. Eleanor, 
buy her—and keep her? I have tried to see your _ still conscious, but in a state of utter collapse, 
je—I have seen it. I have scorned her—I have’ was in a chair, staring from him to the body on 
ished down my love for her, and told myself the floor. 
e was only what her marriage to you had made “I am going to call the police,” he said. “There 
a woman sold. We are pretty blind—men _ can’t be any question of how it happened—every- 
and I. We make a code for ourselves thing points to accident. But, Eleanor—you can 
another for our women. We make them guess what it means?” 
elpless—and then stone them when they yield She nodded, slowly. 
the necessity we drive them to face. But I “You will pay,” he said. “Whatever you have 
have seen the truth.” done—and God knows how much or how little 
Marshall’s lip curled as he stepped into the you are to be blamed—you will pay, to the utter- 
Slowly, malevolently, he drew a revolver most farthing. The woman always does.” 
mm his pocket. At the sight of it, his wife He walked to her, and took her hands, lifting 
reamed. her gently, and supporting her with his arm. 
“No—no!” she cried. “It is my fault—all of “But I shall stand by your side no matter what 
If you are to punish—punish me.” comes up,” he said. “What you suffer I shall 
She threw herself before Marsden. As hetried suffer. And, oh, my dear—we shall make it up 


push her aside, Marshall, with an oath of to one another!” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WAGE QUESTION 
() NE of the leading women of the Thanhouser Company takes 
a k 


een interest in the welfare of the girls in the department 
stores. During her frequent visits to the large New York stores 
she often enters into conversation with the cash and errand girls. 
A few weeks ago, during such a conversation, she asked a little girl 
of about twelve if she prayed to God every night to keep her a good 
girl. 

“Oh! I don’t have to now,” was the answer, “I get eight dollars 

a week.” 





A NEW MALADY 


UT at Hollywood studio of the Universal Company, the other 
day, several “extra” men were discussing one of the leading 
players of that company. 

“T see that so and so (calling the player by name) has a 

limousine,” said the first “extra.” 

“Gee! ain’t he the hard-luck guy, though,” chimed in “extra” 

number two, “why, only last week he got over a spell of Hay fever, 
and before that he was laid up with a carbuncle.” 
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“HIS NEIGHBOR'S WIFE” 


An Absorbing Life Drama Teeming with Intense Suspense and 


Appeal Which Was Made Famous on Two Continents 
by the Great Emotional Actress, Lillie Langtry 


Storyized by B. P. Schulberg 


Illustrations from the Famous Player’s Film 


Editor's Note—This clever story, told by a clever author, in a clever style, was taken from 
the Famous Player's Film Company’s production in which Lillie Langtry starred. The author 
has set forth in charming words and clear detail the old, old story leading into a “man’s heart, a 
woman’s soul, and the black deed of a ruthless friend.” 


VER since the world started in business, 
EK even before Adam paid his first month’s 

rent in the Garden of Eden and Eve began 
singing “The Wearing of the Green,” the sad 
thing called deception existed. The serpent is 
the ancestor of many wrongs. The road that 
leads from the ancient past to modernity is 
strewn with human errors, just as the labyrinthine 
lane that stretches into the mystic land of to- 
morrow will be marked by milestones of tempta- 
tion, transgression and remorse. 

A petty weakness can create an eternal tragedy. 
but now we will abandon moralizing and taste a 
slice of life. The story leads into a man’s heart, a 
woman’s soul, and a black deed’s ruthless influ- 
ence. The period of the tale dates from the year 
one, and will be new when the world comes to an 
end. 

God knows how long it had been going on! 
It is difficult to calculate the enormity of sin by 
the standard of time. But—first let us intrude 
upon the sanctity of the Norton home. Before 
the Nortons had become Mr. and Mrs. there 
had been a romance. Ralph Norton had awak- 
ened one morning when the world seemed very 
bright. It was only a usual morning, heralding 
another ordinary day, but to Norton, as he sur- 
veyed the surrounding country through his sunlit 
window, Nature had never been more generous. 
Paradise had seemed to move right down into his 
personal sphere. The fragrance of budding flow- 
ers, the charm of rural calm, the ecstatic ballads 
of absurdly happy birds, intoxicated his soul. 

“Ah!” he sighed—for Norton did not then 
know that happiness comes not from external 
things, but only from within—“the world is in- 
deed pleasant!” 

For on the previous night the little girl had 
consented. He recalled how he had taken her 


in his arms, and, with a mad fervor and a not 
uncertain hope, had asked for the little word 
that would spell joy forever. 

They were married eventually, and the home 
into which we now peep is brightened by the 
presence of a sweet child, a dainty babe with 
eyes that are hard to describe, and a more per- 
fect chin than the most inspired artist ever 
dared to paint. Someone has said that a man 
should have a little chain of flesh around his neck 
to make him remember how much his wife has 
given; but occasionally the reverse is partly 
true. 

Suddenly a peculiar, mysterious thing hap- 
pened. Mrs. Norton acted very strangely. She 
appeared to be hiding something. We would sum 
it all up by saying she was not her real self, if 
that were not so inadequate an expression. -Of- 
ten her husband would observe a vague, far- 
away look in her eyes, an intense impatience that 
suggested itself not in her speech but in her 
silence. 

“Little woman,” he would say, as if replying 
to her hidden thought, “things are dull here. [ 
know it’s monotonous and—hard. But some day” 
—and his voice smiled—“we’ll take a little trip 
to Europe, and find new interest in things when 
we return.” 

“No—you mustn’t worry about me. You 
mustn't pity me!” she would reply, and then, 
after a long moment’s embarrassing pause: 
“Things can be exciting even in a small place. 
Things are interesting !” 

Of course, he did not know how much truth 
there was in her remark, nor how much sorrow 
would come from that truth; and so, in his 
blind ignorance, or innocence, or indifference, as 
the reader may decide, we will leave him and 
his poor little wife, with the pathetic secret im- 
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prisoned in her heart, and introduce Captain and 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Roberts was a wonderful woman, one of 
God’s masterpieces. She was the type of woman 
for whom men struggle and suffer and dare, for 
whom empires have been cast away, crowns 
spurned, distinctions scorned. She was the com- 
bined incarnation of Helen of Troy, Cleopatra 
and Delilah, but, with due respect for her illus- 
trious predecessors, Mrs. Roberts was a better 
woman than all. 

The Captain was a great, big giant of a chap, 
possessing an unusual strength, but otherwise a 
very ordinary fellow. Although it will be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this story to pry into 
the private life of the characters, we do not wish 
to become unduly inquisitive; yet it is only a 
pardonable curiosity that makes us wonder what- 
ever possessed a woman like Mrs. Roberts to 
marry a man like the Captain. Of course, Cupid 
is blind and cross-eyed and near-sighted, but, 
in the vernacular of the drawing-room, what did 
she ever see in him? A woman of her charm 
and beauty and attainments, a man as uninter- 
esting, as unoriginal as he; it’s been a riddle 
through all the ages. 

We do not know just when it started; even 
Mrs. Roberts could not remember when she first 
noticed it, but the Captain had been absent from 
home very frequently of late. There was always 
a suitable and adequate excuse, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts always accepted it, with the credible faith of 
most good women. But as time wore on, and his 
long absences continued, and the hours of loneli- 
ness increased, she began to wonder why his 
duties at the barracks had suddenly become more 
exacting. Never once did she suspect him. Never 
once did she question his explanations or tell 
herself that her faith in him was misplaced. 
She went on trusting him, and accusing rather 
his position than himself for the weary lonesome- 
ness he imposed upon her. 

Meantime, Mrs. Norton’s strange unrest became 
more and more noticeable. The wandering, 
vagrant gleam in her eyes could be found there 
more often. It was evident that she was strug- 
gling with a great and pitiless problem. First 
it amazed Ralph, then annoyed him. 

One night he returned home in a happy mood. 

“Grace,” he said—we forget whether or not 
we told you her name was Grace—“we'll go to 
the opera to-night. You've had many cares of 
late. We'll catch the 6:05 to town, hear some 
good music, and then go to that little place 
where we've had so many delightful dinners— 
you know, in the old days—and come back ta 
this dreary old burg with a little inspiration.” 
He spoke with a boyish gaiety, in genuine holi- 








day spirit. It was an occasion to go to the 
opera in the city, and to have some new music to 
hum for a few days. He searched his wife’s face 
keenly to see what effect his proposal would 
have. The expression he saw there drove a 
dull pain to his heart, all the more poignant be- 
cause so puzzling. 

“Ralph, dear’—her voice faltered; it was al- 
most certain that half a sob was concealed in 
her words—“I—can’t go to-night! I—I don't 
feel so well. I’ve had a splitting headache all 
day. But 1 don’t want to stand in your way. |! 
know you want to go, and you must go, just to 
please me.” 

There was a series of vain protestations and 
futile refusals, but when he saw that she was 
really pained at his reluctance to go alone, he 
consented half-heartedly, promising himself to 
return home as early as possible. She walked 
with him to the court, saw him off in the car, 
raised her lips to his for a fond little kiss, and 
then, after waving her hand to Norton in the 
disappearing car, made her way to the summer- 
house just behind the garden. 

It was a rare night, a languorous night, that 
appears more often in poetry than in reality, a 
night that breathed mystery and hazard and dan- 
ger. Mrs. Norton sat down upon the rustic 
bench. Her own thoughts rose up before her, 
and in her confused mind they appeared to as- 
sume the significance of an accusation. Little 
cruel thoughts, suffering, scornful thoughts, tor- 
tured her soul with a vindictive intensity. A 
vague something in her being formed a ques- 
tion, “Why am I doing this?” and a subtle, 
strange response echoed in her heart, “I wonder 
how it will end!” 

She closed her eyes as if to shut out some 
dreaded vision which her lawless thoughts were 
painting. On her face was written the tale of the 
battle that surged within her, an indelible record 
of the warring emotions that were persecuting 
her—pitiful fear, desperate remorse, mingled with 
reckless yearning and defiant courage. Ye who 
have loved and longed, ye who have fought and 
lost, ye who have striven for the unattainable, 
who have reached for the things beyond your 
grasp, have at some moment experienced the aw- 
ful turmoil that now overwhelmed her. 

She hardly heard his footsteps until Captain 
Roberts was almost beside her. Then she ran 
toward him with a relieved laugh, and a queerly 
pathetic cry: 

“Jack!” . 

“Grace! I’ve had a devil of a time getting 
away to-night. She’s beginning to dislike my fre- 
quent absence. Have you been waiting long? 
Why, Grace, what’s——” 
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“HIS NEIGHBOR’S WIFE” 


NORTON STARED WILDLY AT THE SIGHT BEFORE HIM. 


HIS WIFE WAS IN CAPTAIN ROBERTS’ ARMS, THEIR 


LIPS PRESSED TIGHTLY TOGETHER 


She rested her hand on his arm in a manner 
that checked him abruptly. 

“Don’t ask me what’s the matter, Jack. I’ve 
been feeling very queer. I could not avoid think- 
ing for the last few moments, and lately, when- 
ever I stop to think, I feel miserable. And— 
she suffers, too?” 

“Why, you know how women are—” 

“Yes, Jack, I know. how women are! But I’m 
beginning to wonder how the man would act!” 

Capt. Roberts started. It had never occurred 
to him to think how the man would act. Even 
then, when suddenly confronted with the realiza- 
tion that he had neglected to consider the man’s 
status in the situation, he thought only of the 
other man, the other husband. Even then he did 
not attempt to determine what he would do if 
he were that other, what attitude his would be if 
the guilt were reversed, if the characters cast 
opposite. 

“Why, of course, I don’t know—it isn’t our 
fault and—we can’t help it—and he can’t! You 
see, we're only puppets, we’ re—we’re pawns on 


the chessboard of Fate’”—he suddenly remembered 
that he had read that somewhere, and it seemed 
sO appropriate—“‘we’ve been drawn together by 
some irresistible impulse. We're powerless to 
struggle against it—don’t you see?” 

He made a powerful effort to make his talk 
appear casual, to imply that he was indifferent 
to her introspection. But a great doubt annoyed 
him, a disconcerting belief_that he had not con- 
vinced her. 

“No, Jack. He loves me! He loves me!” she 
repeated, softly. “He trusts me. If he knew 
it would break his heart.” 

His masculine aggressiveness now asserted it- 
self, as it always does in antagonistic emergen- 
cies; aggressiveness, reinforced by a superb con- 
fidence—for aggressiveness and confidence are 
masculine synonyms—came to his defence. 

“Well, Grace, it’s an even score. My wife loves 
me, too. She loves me—as much as you do! 
I’m giving up just as much as you are!” 

The battle-cry of the ages rang in his words. 
The ancient, eternal conflict of the sexes was 
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AS HIS CHILD, ABOUT TO GO TO BED, RUSHED INTO 


Gop! 
renewed. The cruel strength of man, contend- 
His de- 
flant retort roused the slumbering forces of pride 
within her; awoke every dormant feminine in- 
stinct, kindled the smoldering flames of womans 
divinest bestowal—motherhood. 

“No! No man can give as much!” she whis- 
pered fiercely. 


ing with the brave weakness of woman! 


“No man! No man ever gives 
We give our hopes, 
our joys, our lives, and sometimes—our souls! 
We the greatest treasure of humanity— 
motherhood! 


as much to any woman! 
give 
No man can give as much.” 
Trembling with emotion, exhausted by her pas- 
sionate defence of her’ sex, she sank back weak- 


ly. A strange contentment, a gratifying solace, 


stole over and soothed her. She had fought for 
the truth, for feminine truth, and a new inspira- 
tion had come in the 
“No!” she continued with a nervous sob, “this 
cannot go on, Jack. It must end—it must end 
Partly for your sake, partly for Ralph’s, 

for mine, but mostly—for the sake of my child!” 
Capt. Roberts listened to her silently, specu- 


struggle. 


to-night. 


HIS 
I CANNOT! 


ARMS FOR A GOOD-NIGHT KISS, 
I CANNOT!” 


HE CRIED: 


latively. He gave no sign of interest, no token 
of acquiescence or contradiction. 

At that moment Fate entered the plot and ad- 
vanced to the center of the stage, which it al- 
ways claims. For on the very moment that his 
wife renouncing her past guile, tworton 
reached the station and discovered that he had 
missed his train. He was not disappointed; he 
in nowise regretted his tardiness. On his ride 
to the station he had found himself thinking 
continuously of the strange restlessness which 
seemed to obsess his wife. He could not trace 
its cause, he could not explain or understand its 
existence. He determined, now that his plans 
to attend the opera were broken, to return home 
and attempt to draw from his wife the real 
reasons for the peculiar transformation. 

Upon his arrival he failed to find Grace in the 
house and concluded at once that her headache 
had driven her into the garden. Mentally he 
formed an outline of his appeal for a true an- 
alysis of her trouble. 

He walked softly toward the little summer- 


was 
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house, and suddenly stopped, staring wildly at the 
sight before him. His wife was in Capt. Roberts’ 
arms, their lips pressed tightly together. For 
a moment he doubted his sight, denied his senses, 
and he looked again to verify what he feared to 
believe. But the bitter truth stared back at him, 
in all its mocking realism, with all its appalling 
corroboration of his wife’s perfidy. His first 
maddened impulse was to rush upon them both, to 
fight, wound, kill, with only animal strength, with 
reckless physical might. Then a gleam of reason 
resisted the primal instinct, and across the red 
vision of his sight flashed the memory that civ- 
ilization offered a surer vengeance, a prompter 
justice. Running madly from the scene, he 
rushed into the house for his revolver. 

As he entered the door, his child, just about to 
go to bed, rushed into his arms for the good-night 
kiss. The incident unnerved him; his wild de- 
termination was destroyed. A great sob, a 
hoarse, dry, despairing cry, rose up from some- 
where deep within him: 


“My God! I cannot! I cannot!” 


“ 


HUSBAND—’ HE BEGAN, “I 
SAY?” 


“YOUR 


SAW HIM WITH MY WIFE 
IT WAS A MAN’S WAY, BRUTAL, DIRECT, RUTHLESS 


The child looked up in wonder. The man 
stooped and pressed the little form close, close 
to himself. And in that moment reason returned. 
But it was a grim, vindictive reason, that clam- 
ored for vengeance and vindication. 

Quite calmly, he proceeded to plan his revenge. 
He considered several courses, and finally made 
a decision. It was the most complete, the most 
fitting requital. 

So, a few moments later, Ralph Norton en- 
tered Captain Roberts’ home. Mrs. Roberts in- 
tuitively read part of the tragedy in Norton’s 
hard, cold expression. 

“Your husband,” he began, “I saw him with 
my wife—in his arms!” Then, as Mrs. Roberts, 
repressing the fearful doubts that had so long 
striven for expression, returned his angry gaze 
with a keen, searching glance, “Well,” he de- 
manded, “what have you got to say?” 

“T—cannot—believe—it !” 

It was a man’s way, brutal, direct, ruthless. It 
was a woman’s reply, a reply that descended from 
all the centuries of woman’s oppressed career. 


IN—HIS ARMS! WHAT HAVE YOU TO 
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Yet as she spoke the trustful words, it was with 
the treacherous conviction that she lied. A leer- 
ing demon shrieked in her mind, “It might be 
true! It might!” He had struck at her secret 
sorrow, and the ache gnawing at her heart was 
for the moment unbearable. 

Norton’s rage now advanced to the stage of a 
mania. 

“Good God, woman!” he yelled, “I tell you I 
saw them! They are there—now! Your hus- 
band and my wife, there, in each other’s arms! 
If you dare to come, | will show you!” 

With a wonderful calm she picked up a shoul- 
der-wrap, and her head turned so that he could 
not see the suffering in her face, she whispered: 

“T will go!” 

Together they walked to the scene of their 
As they approached the spot 
where had been enacted one of the frequent do- 
mestic tragedies of humanity, an uncontrollable 
rage and hatred again invaded Norton. The 
woman marveled at her own repression. Another 


double deception. 


step, and the bitter sight insulted their eyes. 
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THE BITTER SIGHT INSULTED THEIR EYES. NORTON, IN THE FRENZY OF THE MOMENT, DREW HIS REVOLVER, 


Norton, in the frenzy of the moment, drew his 
gun; but Mrs. Roberts, with a strength that sur- 
prised herself, resisted the hand that held the 
weapon. After an eternal moment, a brief sigh 
escaped her. 

“Come, let us go! Let us go!” she said. 

When they had walked in silence away from the 
tragic scene, she asked: 

“Well, what do you intend to do?” 

He paused and faced her, and there was some- 
thing in his eyes that made her avert her own. 

“T intend to ruin his home as he has ruined 
mine! Unless you consent to elope with me at 
ten o'clock to-night, I will kill your husband on 
sight !” 

Mrs. Roberts staggered as if she had already 
received the threatened bullet. Her hand went 
to her temple to still the throbbing pain. In that 
moment, she battled with destiny, and destiny 
triumphed, as ever. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“T will go with you!” 

“At ten o'clock to-night! I will wait for you 


BUT MRS. ROBERTS RESISTED THE HAND THAT HELD THE WEAPON 
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THE CAPTAIN STOPPED EXPLAINING AS HIS WIFE ADVANCED. “DON’T LIE AGAIN,” SHE SAID. “I KNOW 
ALL—ALL! FOR MONTHS YOU HAVE BEEN MAKING LOVE TO ANOTHER WOMAN” 


outside your garden. If you are not there on 
the minute, I will kill your husband the first time 
1 see him!” 


The dreadful compact was sealed; they parted; 
Mrs. Roberts returned home. 

For horrible minutes that seemed to endure in- 
to hours, she sat struggling with her grief. Then 
the Captain entered. 

“Oh, hello, dearie! I was detained unusually 
late to-night. Those irksome duties—” he stopped 
suddenly, halted by a dangerous gleam in her 
eyes, a strange light that symbolized in his startled 
fancy a great, devastating flame. By some tele- 
pathic means he guessed that she suspected, that 
she doubted, that she knew. His own guilt whis- 
pered its despair to his soul, and he stood before 
her, a weak, cringing incarnation of defeat. 

With the majesty of a thing removed from 
earth, with the fierce dignity of an avenging 
Nemesis, she advanced to within a foot of where 
he stood. She fastened her flashing eyes upon 
him, eyes that held reproach, disdain and a 
wounded sorrow. 


“Don’t lie again!” she said. “I know all! All! 
For months I’ve sat here, night after night, wait- 
ing for you—waiting! Lonely, tired, but always 
patient—and always waiting! And while I sat 
here alone you were making love to an- 
other woman, to another man’s wife. To- 
night I begged you to stay with me, and you told 
me it was impossible! You—liar!” 

She looked away, unable to meet his helpless 
gaze. It only increased her own rage to see him 
so utterly defenceless. At last he spoke. 

“IT know—it was wrong. I knew it all the time. 
Forgive me!” 

“That’s it!” she cried. “That’s the man’s doc- 
trine! To lie, to deceive, to sin, and then ex- 
pect to be forgiven because he asks it. You never 
think of what you would do if the woman were 
to fall. What would you do? What would you 
do if I—if you saw me in another man’s arms? 
You would kill the man and drive me out! You 
would drive me out if I had nowhere to go, no 
way to live, not a friend in the world! You would 
drive me out, and then you would curse all wom- 
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anhood, and advise your friends never to marry. 
Your name would be disgraced—yet you would 
not be slandered, you would be pitied. But the 
woman would pay, and pay and keep on paying, 
until she died, scorned and despised; and per- 
haps even after death she would still pay. They 
would mention her name in whispers, and never 
at all in the presence of children. 

She sank down in the chair, trembling, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. He walked to- 
ward her. 

“Dear, it’s hard to explain. 
stand. 


It’s hard to under- 
I tried to stop, I did try to check myself, 
I was infatuated with her, ! 
I know that’s the usual ex- 
That’s the excuse you hear in the plays, 
and read in novels; but that’s often the real 
excuse. She drew me on. I was weak. I could not 
resist her. 


but it was useless. 
didn’t love her! 


cuse., 


But I tell you honestly, truthfully, 
I did not love her. 
“Oh, Jack, 


[ loved you—always you!” 
the men always love their wives, 
and always make them suffer. They always love 
their wives, and go to other women, to other 
wives, to make love!” 

“Dear, I don’t want you to forgive me _ be- 
cause I ask it. 3ut | am 
From now on I 
am going to prove that I love only you!” 


It’s done, it’s over! 
going to win your forgiveness. 


He sank to the floor beside her, and rested his 
head on her knee. She looked down upon him. 
suddenly he began to sob. This was more than 
she could bear; a strong man’s sobs will break 
down many barriers. All the pity, the tenderness, 
the infinite mercy so strong within her surged to 
the fore, and she became a woman again. With a 
sob, she cried: 

“Tack! 


me, tell me again, you didn’t love her! 


Jack! you say you were weak! Tell 
We're all 
God, why didn’t you 
I love 


so weak, so pitifully weak. 
make us stronger? Jack, I love you! 
you—my boy!” 

She stooped and kissed him, passionately, with 
All things 


were forgotten; she knew only that she loved 


all the fervor of her reasserted love. 


this man, loved him better than law, better than 
religion, better than all things on earth and be- 


yond. And as she released herself in the deliri- 
ous abandon, the clock struck ten! 

Like a dirge, it chimed its fatal portent. With 
a pathetic cry, she suddenly remembered. The 
grim hour had come out of the vaults of time, 
to menace her with its ghastly omen! Norton 
was waiting outside to receive the price for her 
husband’s sin. Mad thoughts raced through her 
mind. A giant terror possessed her; a desperate 
struggle was waging in her soul; then the com- 
bat was ended, and she conquered her fear; and 
with the strength and fortitude of a woman’s 
devotion, she determined to sacrifice her life 
rather than stain her husband’s name. 

“Jack,” she said suddenly, run upstairs and 
get me my salts. 1 feel a headache coming on.” 

The Captain ran through the room and up 
the stairs. She waited until he had disappeared 
above the balustrade, then hastily donned his 
military cap and cape, lighted a cigarette, and with 
a last, long look about the room and a silent, 
fervent prayer, she walked out on the veranda— 
just as Norton had accepted her absence to sig- 
nify her refusal to elope. True to his threat, 
when he saw the figure appear on the veranda, 
he mistook it for the Captain, and shot. 

The Captain heard the report, and believing 
his wife had, in a reaction of feeling, attempte 
to kill herself with his gun, rushed into the room. 
Finding no one there, he ran out upon the veran- 
da, where he found her lying, wounded, in agony, 
his military clothes mute testimony of her de- 
voted purpose and sublime sacrifice. Tenderly 
he lifted the writhing form and carried it into 
the house. He kissed the pale lips, and in that 
moment of repentance, he realized the bitter 
fruits of his sin, the stern wage of transgression. 


HE wound was not fatal, and the courageous 

wife’s nobility and bravery inspired an ad- 
miration in the Captain’s heart that completely 
resurrected the old love. 

What of Mrs. Norton? Her husband never 
did wholly forgive her; which seems to verify the 
belief that the strength of the weak is a mightier 
force than the mercy of the strong. 





ONALD McDONALD, the handsome leading man in the Nes- 
D tor films, received a substantial increase in salary recently. 

A fellow player, in congratulating him on his good fortune, 
inquired, “What are you going to do with all that money?” 


“Guess I will give it to Secretary Bryan,” replied McDonald, 


“so he won't have to go lecturing again.” 
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MARGUERITE SNOW 


By Estelle Kegler 


‘66 ADORE PRETTY clothes.” 
I The declaration was a very positive 
one—as positive as dainty Marguerite 
Snow could make it. 
“All women do, but they don’t all admit it, 
I encouraged. 


” 


cs 


“Why shouldn't they?” demanded the girl with 
the warm brown eyes. “It is a woman’s duty 
to adore pretty clothes. She owes it to herself 
not only to look her best, but to look as well as 
every other woman’s best.” 

What a pace you are fixing for us, Miss 
Marguerite! 

“This does not mean a woman must go about 


in purple and fine linen,” continued Brown Eyes. 
“It is not how much money you put into a gown 
that counts, but how much of your individual 
self. Too many of us play ‘follow the leader’ 
when we choose our clothes. We wear things 
because they are the style, regardless of whether 
they become us or not. Miss Sixteen, tall and 
narrow, and Mrs. Sixty, short and stout, are 
selecting the same billows and frillows, closing 
their eyes to the truths their mirrors tell them. 

“Make the mode fit you, not you fit the mode. 

By so doing you will achieve a style all your 
own, an achievement which is the goal of every 
sartorially wise woman. 

“After all that, I think we should drown our 
troubles of keeping in style in a 
cup of tea.” 

Whereupon the much beloved 
“Peggy” of the Thanhouser photo- 
plays proceeded to concoct a 

























































































.% fragrant beverage in a silver urn. 

‘am HR Presently she detailed “Happy 
WR S Jimmy,” formally called James 
A ) wk Cruze, her knight errant on the 





films and in real life, to act as 
special cup bearer. Jimmie says 
he is almost acclimated now and 
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seeing him with the dainty shell saucers con- 
vinces you he is all of that. , 

Now, when a vision in palest pink crepe de 
chine fashioned after the draperies of the ancient 
Greeks discourses on the duties of dress, you 
are bound to conjure up pictures of your own 
more or less frazzled house gown, at the same 
time taking mental note of the fact that you in- 
tend to copy the pink perfection. 

After a careful survey gleaned between cups, 
you tabulate the following for future reference: 

It hangs straight and free from the shoulders; 
it is caught at the waist with a heavy silken 
cord in a deeper tone of pink with threads of 
gold for highlights. It brings out the burnished 
bronze in Peggy’s hair. 

Another concession to the isle of philosophers 
and candy shop proprietors are the sandals of 
soft white kid combined with shiny black patent 
leather. I have the name and address of the 
author of those sandals tucked safely away in my 
mesh bag. 

When the last drop of tea had gone the way 
of all good refreshments, the three of us, Peggy 
and Jimmie and the Press Lady, lolled in the 
leathern valleys that go to make the house of 
Snow a perpetual invitation. 

Then it was I discovered the persistent charm 
of Peggy. She is utterly and entirely feminine. 
Suffrage doesn’t worry her half as much as her 
costume for to-morrow’s play story. 

“I always dress my parts as I imagine they 
would be in real life,” confided Miss Snow. “I 
cannot be comfortable or convincing under the 
shadow of incongruous clothes. Clothes are the 
index to character, the outward and visible 
semblance of Self. Even a timid or a dull 
woman can be bright under the spell of a fas- 





cinating frock. As for the woman of wit, she 
can positively scintillate. 

“I wish every girl who has a screen friend- 
ship with me would consider it her duty to wear 
pretty and becoming clothes. Why? Because I 
love them all and I want to help them to be 
happy and contented.” 

Peggy of the Movies told me about her winter 
suit. It is to be velvet—brown like her eyes— 
with collar and cuffs of the new golden fox and 
a perfect whopper of a muff to match. 

What ho! The Nut Brown Maid. 





SOLILOQUIOUS MODERNUS 
By John William Kellette 


—~ BLOW or not to blow, that is the ques- 
tion— 

Whether it be more prolific of enjoyment 

To flip two iron men before the grasping geek 

And draw a seat behind Belasco’s posts, 

Or, instead of parting with the pleasurable green 

To take one little silver dime and save 

One ninety and feast both eager eyes on film 

Amid the sad, sweet strains of Alexander’s dirge 

That keys the death of player-king; 

And in spending ten, the fraction of a “buck,” 

To take along some queen you call your “duck.” 


HE film’s the thing, for all the world’s a 
stage 

And silent drama now is all the rage— 

It drives away the “blues” like chaff before a 
breeze— 

We glue our orbs upon the filmy things that 
please. 

Again, the film’s the thing, 

Making us like princes feel 

E’en though we but humble paupers be. 

What? Yea, bo! Sayest what thou wilt— 

The sight of Mabel Normand’s worth the “kale.” 
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“JACQUES, THE WOLF” 


An Unconventional Story of the Canadian Northwest, the Chief 
Character of Which Is a Type of Man Unknown 


to Modern Givilization 
By Beatrice Barton 


Illustrations from the Eclair Film 


HROUGH all the Northland the name of 
. Jacques, the Wolf, was held in awe. 

Down in the little setthement of Wind 
River children were told they must be good or 
“The Wolf” would get them; along the border 
“The Wolf” was spoken of as the smoothest 
whisky runner of them all, a man who time and 
again had openly defied the Northwest Mounted 
Police and lived to boast of this defiance; while 
at the headquarters of the police, over which pre- 
sided gruff old Sergeant Francis, Jacques LeBeau, 
which was the wolf’s real name, was cursed 
again and again as being at the bottom of half 
the deviltry in the territory. 

Jacques’ father had been a French-Canadian, 
who, during his lifetime, ran one of the most no- 
torious dens along the border line which separates 
Canada from the United States. It had been a 
regular stopping place for every woodsman, whis- 
ky-runner and poacher in the vicinity. Jacques’ 
mother had been a Cree Indian, it was rumored, 
though she had figured so little in the stories told 
of the boy’s childhood that the facts were not 
clear in this matter. At any rate, it is small won- 
der the boy turned out as he did, when one 
stops to consider the kind of surroundings amidst 
which he was raised. 

Contraband whisky had all but been substituted 
for the milk on which he was nursed, oaths and 
curses had been the first sounds which came to his 
baby ears, while blows and cuffs were used to 
still his childish tears, and to command implicit 
obedience to the demands of his father. The boy 
was permitted no schooling whatever and while 
still in his teens was wont to assist his father in 
his poaching and whisky-running expeditions. 

Brought up with no respect for the law, and 
taught at an early age to hate the red-coated 
mounted police, Jacques showed his open scorn of 
them on every occasion which offered, and openly 
boasted that no one of them dared to lay a hand 
on his shoulders. Though a somewhat elaborated 
version of this boast came to the ears of grim old 
Sergeant Francis, no attempt was made to bring 


in LeBeau, because positive and convincing evi- 
dence of the fellow’s guilt was invariably lacking. 
The police made it a rule to never arrest their 
man until they had the evidence upon which to 
convict him, so Jacques was, temporarily at least, 
allowed to run at large. 

As time went on, Jacques became even bolder 
in his defiance of the mounted police, and one 
night, after a full week’s debauch at Wind River, 
“The Wolf,” who was roosting comfortably atop 
a cracker barrel in the general store of Jean Bri- 
deau, boasted that he could marry pretty Shiela 
Francis, daughter of Sergeant Francis of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, whom he had 
met at a dance the month previous, at any time 
he chose. 

When a week later Louis Grandprey repeated 
this boast of “The Wolf’s” to Shiela’s father, the 
old man’s eyes snapped and a black look crossed 
his face. He paced the narrow confines of the 
little office and swore softly to himself. Though 
Louis had expected an outbreak of some sort, all 
he was able to catch was an occasional oath 
coupled with the name of LeBeau, but he noted 
that Francis’ hands clinched themselves into tight 
little bunches, and that the storm cloud which 
gathered in his features seemed to emit flashes 
of lightning, now and then, as the eyes snapped 
balefully. 

“Monsieur Francis weel settle some day wiz ze 
wolf,” declared Louis upon his next visit to the 
store of Brideau, in relating the incident for the 
benefit of those gathered about. “He say not 
much, only swear big oaths and walk up and 
down, up and down, his leetle office. Some day 
ze beeg policeman and ze wolf weel meet—and 
then—ah, then, ze wolf will find that he has a 
man to deel with—a man as beeg and strong as 
he eez. Mon Dieu, what a meeting it weel be!” 

Little Shiela had a bad half hour when next 
she saw her grim old father, for Francis ques- 
tioned her closely about her meeting with Jacques 
and demanded to know how she came to dance, 
even once, with the man whose lawless deeds 
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were the talk of the border. Vainly the daughter 
attempted to explain that this very lawlessness 
possessed a certain charm, and served to make 
the man, who under other circumstances would 
have been quite common, more interesting. 
“Bah!” sneered her father. 


of all, a 


“The man is, first 
wretch with whom no modest 
girl would think of associating, and beyond that 


drunken 


a lawless brute whose whisky-running is bound 
to land him behind the bars, sooner or later. He 
has ruined more than one respectable girl, and 
his very name strikes terror to the womenfolk of 
Wind Already 
he is bragging that your heart and hand are his 


River and the other settlements. 


for the asking, and he will drag your good name 
Hark ye, girl,” 
“if I so much as hear of 


down into the gutter with him. 
-ommanded old Francis, 
your having spoken to him again, I'll pack you 
off to the convent in Montreal, and run him out 
of the territory. You've heard me—now see that 
indignant 
angrily out of the room, leaving Shiela to her- 
self. 


9 


you obey!” and the father stamped 


Left alone, the girl reviewed in her mind the 
scene of her meeting with “The Wolf.” As she 
recalled that meeting, she found herself unable to 
analyze the attraction which Jacques possessed 
for her, yet she knew she had been unconsciously 
attracted. 
sort of 


He was big and broad, and, in a rough 


way, handsome. He had made no at- 
tempt to whisper silly compliments in her ear, as 
had sdme of the other young men at the dance, 
but his arm had been viselike in its grip about 
her waist, and she had felt him capable of de- 
fending her, alone and single-handed, against a 
multitude, should the occasion have ever arisen 
when protection was necessary. 

Shiela recalled with a thrill the peculiar sensa- 
tion which had swep over her when Jacques Le 
Beau had taken her in his arms and hugged her 
close. Though he was big, and rather ungainly 
in his walk, she remembered he had danced like 
a courtier of old, and that they had fairly seemed 
to float about the dance hall. She regretted the 
end of the dance and remembered she had un- 
consciously wished he might ask her for another 
but, instead, he had 
bade her a gruff adieu and stalked grimly forth 
to care for his horse. 


ere the evening was over, 


Surely, she thought, a man 
who was so thoughtful of his horse could not be 
all bad 


a heart, 


This fact alone proved that he possessed 
and was mindful of others than himself. 
Perhaps he was not as bad as her father and the 
others Perhaps the tales which were 
told of him were, many of them, untrue. 

It was not altogether surprising, therefore, 


believed. 


that a week later, when “The Wolf” suddenly 
came upon Shiela, picking flowers by the road- 





side, and stopped his horse to speak to her, that 
she looked up with a friendly welcome in her 
eyes. 

Jacques expressed his pleasure at meeting her 
again, Shiela commented upon the dance they 
had both attended and soon the two were deep 
in conversation. Exactly how it came about, 
Shiela, herself, would have been puzzled to ex- 
plain, but suddenly she found “The Wolf” be- 
side her, his strong arm about her waist and her 
body pressed close to his. 
thrill swept over her. 


Again that strange 
There seemed something 
masterful, something she found it impossible to 
resist, about this brawny renegade. Without be- 
ing conscious of how much she was yielding to 
him, Shiela found herself swept even closer in 
his arms and her face upturned to his. 

Jacques bent forward and planted a kiss upon 
her soft, warm lips. The girl realized she was 
disobeying every command of her father’s, but at 
that instant she cared not. This brawny lover 
held for her a fascination she found it impossible 
to resist. Though she knew she was doing wrong, 
she allowed him to kiss her again and again. 


NE day, a week later, Sergeant Francis re- 

turned to his cabin much earlier than was 
his custom and discovered, to his surprise, that 
it was empty. He knew of no errand which 
would take Shiela away at this time, so he was 
puzzled at her absence. Further investigation dis- 
closed a note which she had left for him on the 
mantelpiece, and opening it with trembling fingers, 
he read that she had left with Jacques LeBeau 
who had promised to make her his wife. 

Sergeant Francis gave utterance to one mighty 
oath, and then set grimly about his preparations 
for pursuit. He had no idea of allowing Jacques 
to steal his daughter without a fight. If it were 
possible for him to overtake the couple before 
nightfall, he meant to bring Shiela back home 
with him, and to end forever the career of “The 
Wolf.” 

With his little store of provisions safely packed 
away, his cartridge belt filled and buckled about 
him, and his weapons loaded and ready for ac- 
tion, Francis set forth upon the trail he felt 
sure had been taken by Jacques and Shiela. Over 
the rough trails which led back from the settle- 
ment, down through the brush that lined the banks 
of the river, up on the opposite side of the stream, 
and along a well-worn trail, made by the count- 
less feet of hunters and trappers en route to Wind 
River with their furs and skins, the gray-haired 
old sergeant plodded. At times, he paused to 
scan the trail he was following, and once or twice 
his eye caught some clue which assured him that 
he really was on the right track. 
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AS “BIG BILL” BENT OVER THE FORM OF THE MAN WHOSE NAME AND EVIL REPUTATION WAS KNOWN TO 
HE THOUGHT HIM DEAD 





ALL, 


The sun was setting behind a cloudbank when 
he at last struck the trail which led back toward 
the river. Francis knew he must overtake Shiela 
and her lover ere darkness fell or pursuit would 
be useless, so he mustered his remaining strength 
and lengthened his stride a trifle, as he struck 
the downtrail. 

Suddendy he stopped. 

Ahead of him the snapping of brush gave evi- 
dence of the fact that someone was on the trail 
ahead of him. Once more he quickened his steps 
and brought his weapon to-bear on the trail 
ahead. 

“Throw up your hands!” he suddenly cried, as 
he rounded a clump of shrubbery and came in 
sight of Jacques and the girl, just approaching the 
brink—of the river. 

Shiela uttered a little scream of surprise and 
fear, while Jacques leaped nimbly to one side 
and dashed into the brush and heavy undergrowth 
which lined the trail at this point. Francis fired 
again and again, as the swaying bushes showed 
the course taken by “The Wolf” in his flight. 

“Nipped him, by thunder!” jubilantly cried 
Francis, as “The Wolf” suddenly appeared for an 










the brink of the stream a hundred 
yards to the left, threw up one arm in a gesture 
of pain, and then plunged from sight in the rapid- 
ly rushing river. 

“Father! You’ve killed him!” gasped Shiela, 
as she saw the body of the man she loved swept 
swiftly past in the hurrying current, and plunged 
into the rapids, which raged and tore their way 
through the jagged channel, just below where the 
trail ended. 

“And just in time, Shiela, girl,” commented the 
grim old sergeant as he flung an arm about his 
daughter’s shoulders and turned her slowly back 
along the trail she had so recently traversed with 
the other. 


instant on 


66 IG BILL” MARTEN, smuggler of contra- 
band whisky, guide to various hunting par- 
ties during the proper season, and trapper of bears 
and wolves during the long winter, came whistling 
down to the river bank on his way to Wind 
River, and the gossips who lounged about the 
store of fat little Jean Brideau. 
Glancing carelessly about him, Bill was aston- 
ished to behold a man’s legs protruding from a 
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heap of logs, that had been washed ashore during 
the last high water. Investigating further, he 
“The Wolf,’ bruised and battered 
from his journey through the rapids, and now cast 
helplessly up amid the pile of driftwood. 

As “Big Bill” bent over the form of the man 
whose name and evil reputation was known to ali, 
he thought him dead. Surely the bent and bat- 
tered figure lying before him could not still con- 
tain life. The hair was matted and bloody, a huge 
gash ran across the forehead, and above one eye 
was a bump where “The Wolf” had collided with 
some submerged boulder, during his perilous 
journey through the rapids. 

“Big Bill” pondered only a moment, satisfied 
himself that Jacques really lived, and then the 
huge trapper slipped his brawny arms about the 
pitiful figure, hoisted it to his shoulder, and 
marched back the way he had come. 

Outside the little cabin which Bill called home, 
a plump and pretty girl was sitting. Bill’s daugh- 
ter, Helen, made a pretty picture as the sunlight 
found its way through the branches high above 
her and tinted her hair a golden shade. She 


discovered 


wore a bright-colored waist, short of sleeve and 
open at the throat to reveal her delicately-rounded 
and snow-white throat. 


The noise of Bill’s ap- 
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HER UP IN HIS STRONG ARMS AND CARRIED HER INSIDE THE CABIN 
REVIVING SHE LOOKED INTO HIS EYES ADMIRINGLY 


proach led her to glance up and inquire, “Why, 
dad, what’s happened ?” 

“It’s ‘The Wolf,” answered “Big Bill.” “I 
found him amid a pile of driftwood, down by the 
stream. See, he’s been shot, and evidently tum- 
bled into the river far upstream, for he’s been 
through the rapids.” 

“Through the rapids?” gasped Helen. 
dad, he couldn’t have been—and live.” 

“Well, well, girl, don’t stand there talking; 
make ready a bed, and we'll get him between 
the blankets and fix him up a bit,” commanded 
Bill, as he pushed open the door with his knee 
and deposited his burden on a rough bunk, which 
ran along one wall of the cabin. 

The girl sped to obey her father’s commands, 
and inside another half-hour Jacques LeBeau 
was stowed away in a hastily prepared bed, and 
was left in the care of Helen Marten, while “Big 
Bill” hastened down to the settlement to see if he 
might learn what had occasioned the attack upon 
“The Wolf,” and if the Mounted Police were 
again on the trail of the whisky-runners. Bill had 
a quantity of the contraband stuff cached away 
in the vicinity of his cabin and feared for him- 
self if the police became too active. 

Along in the afternoon, when “The Wolf” 
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awoke from his stupor and became again aware 
of the numerous aches and pains, which made 
themselves felt in various portions of his big 
frame, he was surprised to find himself alone 


with a girl. A glance about the cabin told him 
where he was, and he deduced from this fact that 
the girl must be “Big Bill’s” daughter. 

“There, now, don’t you try to get up,” cau- 
tioned the girl, as Jacques made a feeble effort 
to rise. “You just stay still, and I’ll bathe that 
forehead of yours. It ought to have been done 
long ago, but I was afraid of waking you, and I 
thought sleep was best just then.” Swiftly the 
girl heated some water, procured a soft rag, took 
her seat beside the bed and began to bathe “The 
Wolf's” forehead, where the jagged scar told its 
own tale of the perilous adventure through which 
he had come. 

Jacques, who was unused to the tender care of 
a woman, wondered at the softness of her touch, 
as she gently bathed his head. Her cool little 
fingers now and then touched his face as they 
dabbed at his bruises with the wet rag, and “The 
Wolf” thoroughly enjoyed the sensation. He 
gazed out at her from between his half-shut eyes 
and marveled at the round, white plumpness of 
her arms, at the smooth softness of her cheeks 
and the autumnal brownness of her eyes. 

“The Wolf” decided he had never seen such a 
wondergirl before. As she rose and went to the 
stove after more hot water, he wondered at the 
grace of her stride, the dainty outlines of her 
figure, as revealed by her close-fitting apron, and 
he waited impatiently for her to return and again 
resume the soft bathing of his hurts. 

As for Helen, all her woman’s sympathy went 
out to this bruised and battered giant of the 
woods, and she marveled at his strength and hard- 
ihood in surviving such an experience as must 
have been his. Though she, like other women of 
the borderland, was awed and impressed by the 
fearsome tales she had heard of this lawless man, 
she finally gained courage to inquire how he 
met his injuries and at whose hands. Jacques 
saw fit to conceal the exact reason of his present 
misfortunes, and only explained that “one of the 
Northwest Mounted potted me from ambush, be- 
cause they suspected me of whisky-running.” He 
then ran hastily over his plunge into the stream, 
his battle with the rapids, as he was swept head- 
long into their foaming depths, and how, at fast, 
grown tired with his struggle in the fierce, rush- 
ing waters, he had ceased to battle with the cur- 
rent for a moment, and been dashed headlong 
against a submerged rock. From then on he had 
known nothing, until he awoke in the cabin of 
“Big Bill” Marten. 

Jacques and the girl talked until nightfall, and 








Bill’s return from the settlement. The huge trap- 
per had been able to learn nothing there of the 
cause for “The Wolf’s” predicament, so Jacques 
once more related ‘his half-true, haif-false story 
of the shooting. 

As the days went by and “The Wolf” continued 
to convalesce, he and Helen were drawn closer 
and closer together. Bill was absent much of the 
time, setting his bear traps, and Jacques, being 





HELEN FOUND HERSELF THRILLED AND HAPPY, AND 
HALF BELIEVED SHE LOVED HIM 


as yet unable to travel any distance afoot, was 
perfectly content to remain at the cabin and 
amuse himself with Helen. His growing strength 
impressed the girl, as it had Shiela, and the same 
half-unconscious feeling that “The Wolf” was a 
man of whom any girl might well be proud grew 
in Helen’s mind, as the days passed by. This was 
strengthened one day when Helen fell over a 
log and sprained her ankle. She shouted to 
Jacques and then fainted. “The Wolf” rushed 
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from the cabin, picked her up in his strong arms, 
She revived as he was 
placing her on a bed, and looked up into his eyes 
admiringly. 


and carried her inside. 
From that day on Jacques rushed 
his wooing, and one afternoon surprised his nurse 
by seizing her roughly in his grasp and raining 
kisses on her cheeks, her lips and her throat. 
Surprised by his impetuosity, Helen sought to 
fight him off, but “The Wolf’s strength was too 
much for her and he had his way. As he swept 
her close and still closer to him, the girl found 
herself thrilled and happy, despite his roughness, 
and half 
loved him, in spite of, or perhaps even on account 


believed that after all she loved him— 


of, his lawless ways. 


Ere Bill returned from his traps that day “The 


Wolf” and Helen had come to an understanding. 
She had agreed to marry him and Jacques was 
little 
stream and there the two were to settle down 
after 


to erect a cabin for them farther up the 
Jacques had squared his score with the 

All along “The Wolf” had insisted that 
he would 


police. 


“get” Sergeant Francis before he 


planned anything else. That was a duty he owed 
to himself, above all others. The police had best- 
ed him once, but he would square the score. 
Accordingly, one day, the following week, “The 
Wolf” set forth at daybreak and took the trail 
which led to Wind River and the cabin of Ser- 
geant 
tent to wait in ambush and bide their time to 
get their man, but not so “The Wolf.” He was 
going into the very jaws of the enemy and settle 


Francis. Other men might have been con- 


the account once and for all. 

Francis was out on the trail, a fair mark for 
any gun, when he heard a distant “Haloo!” <A 
a bullet whistled past his ears. 
the trail he beheld “The Wolf,” 
grimly poised on a rocky summit, his rifle at his 
shoulder and a smile of triumph on his face. 

Though astounded at beholding “The Wolf” 
alive, Francis knew he was in for a battle and 
lost no time in seeking such shelter as he could 
find. All his was called into action 
to conceal himself from the view of the other, and 
at the same time to endeavor to obtain 
faint idea of “The Wolf's” whereabouts. 

All through the afternoon the two dodged back 
and forth, playing their grim little game of hide- 
and-seek. Each knew that to be discovered or 
taken by surprise meant death, and each played 
the game accordingly. As the afternoon waned 
and the shadows grew long, Francis found him- 
self “The Wolf,” who 
seemed to be beating a retreat. The sergeant 
smiled softly to himself, grimly proud of the fact 
that again he had his adversary on the run, but 
“The Wolf” was playing a crafty game, and find- 


second later 


Glancing up 


woodcraft 


some 


apparently following 


JACQUES GLOATED OVER HIS VICTIM 


ing that he had been unable to flank the police- 
man, he made up his mind to lead him into a 
trap from which there was no escaping. 

Jacques knew that the slope leading down to 
the river concealed one of “Big Bill’s” bear traps, 
and his line of retreat, accordingly, led at such 
an angle that the sergeant would be almost cer- 
tain to cross the slope at the point he wished. 

A half hour later “The Wolf” paused at the 
river’s bank and gazed triumphantly behind him. 
To his ears had come the “click” of the trap, as 
it shut down upon its victim, while a muttered 


HELD FAST IN 
THE BEAR TRAP 


curse had also been borne faintly down the wind 
to him. Sergeant Francis, stealing cautiously 
through ‘the brush-covered hillside, had sprung 
the trap and was held hard and fast. To make 
things worse, he was unarmed, for the shock of 
stepping into the trap had caused him to throw 
up the arm which held his rifle, and that weapon 
now lay just beyond his reach. He was at the 
complete mercy of his enemy. 

Jacques came back to gloat over his victim, and 
a still broader smile crossed his face when he be- 
held the useless weapon, lying just out of Francis’ 
reach. The outlaw broke into a string of vilifi- 
cation, and the grim old sergeant had to listen in 
silence, fearing the next move of his opponent, 
for the sergeant well knew that “The Wolf” 
would invent some fiendish way of torturing him 
ere he put him to death. 
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Growing tired at last of taunting the sergeant, 
“The Wolf’ remarked: that he was getting hun- 
gry and guessed he’d be going along. As he 
went back down the trail which led toward “Big 
Bill” Marten’s cabin, he called back and wanted 
to know what Francis would order for lunch, 
and laughing shrilly over this jest, he disap- 
peared from sight. 

Some good angel must have hovered close to 
“The Wolf” that night, for his rest was troubled, 
and time and again he awoke to wonder how Ser- 
geant Francis was getting along on the lonely hill- 
cide. Perhaps a prowling wolf would annoy him, 
mayhap a bear, perhaps the very one for whom 
the trap had been set, would smell him out an1 
investigate this human who chose to spend his 
nights on the lonely hillside. 

Somehow, though, these thoughts didn’t give 
Jacques the pleasure which he had imagined they 
would. More than once the pretty face of Shiela, 
the girl he had attempted to steal from her father, 
came up before him, and he found himself won- 
dering what she would do when-her father was 
Long ’ere the sun rose above the hill- 
tops, his desire for revenge had been strangely 
tempered, and dawn found him by the side of the 
trap and the helpless man who groaned hoarsely 
with the pain he was suffering in his pinioned 
Francis heard him coming and believed his 
Great was his surprise, therefore, 


no more. 


arm. 
end was near. 


when “The Wolf” grimly com manded him to roll 
over that he might unfasten the trap. 

At the point of his own weapon, Jacques drove 
him down the trail, bade him stay away from that 
vicinity on peril of his life, hurled his weapon to- 
ward him and then watched him out of sight. 
When he could no longer watch the departure of 
the discomfited sergeant, Jacques made his way to 
the bank of the stream, settled contentedly down, 
with his back against a huge boulder, and gave 
himself up to reflection. Why, he wondered, had 
he done as he did. His action was totally con- 
trary to anything he had ever been guilty of in 
the past, and he failed to understand the impulse 
which had moved him. He must be growing 
chicken-hearted—he must— 

The barrel of a gun poked its way out between 
some twigs, just back of the boulder against 
which he leaned, the sergeant sighted carefully 
along the gun, and a moment later Jacques top- 
pled forward and lay still. His case was before 
a higher court. 


er women, Shiela and Helen, bent their heads 

at 1 prayed beside the bier of the strange 
man they had both known and loved. “The Wolf” 
had departed this life, but both felt that his last 
deed had done much to atone for the lawless acts 
which had preceded it. Perhaps both girls were 
right, and he had not been all bad. 





AVERY AND THE WIFE-BEATER 


HARLIE AVERY was playing the role of the policeman in a 
recent Keystone film and, as he was standing alongside a build- 
ing, in Santa Monica, waiting for his cue to get into a picture, 

a woman rushed up to him and said, appealingly : 
“Oh! officer, arrest my husband, he is trying to kill me! 
“All right, Madam,” said Avery, thinking he could bluff the man 
who was following the woman into believing he was a real officer, 
and thus stop the fight, “How long has he been abusing you?” 

“About an hour,” said the woman. 

“You should have called me sooner,’ 

his club in an effort to appear like a real policeman. 

“Oh, it wasn’t necessary, for I had the best of it until just now.” 

Just then Avery heard the director’s whistle and he dashed away 

in response to the call and is still wondering who won the fight. 
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returned Avery, swinging 














ING BAGGOT is a chronic president. 
K Any time an organization invites the high 
power idol of the screen to join its ranks 
it is with the tacit understanding that sooner or 
later Mr. Baggot will be the big noise. He is a 
victim of acute presidentitis. 

It all began away back in high school days 
when King carried the class pennant to the top 
of the flagpole, where he defended it success- 
fully against the attacks of the haughty juniors. 

Come college days in St. Louis. Here we dis- 
cover our peerless leader pushing the pigskin to 
victory in the capacity of captain and star half- 
back. They don’t have presidents of soccer foot- 
ball teams or King would have been it. As it 
was, he grabbed the captain’s place of glory 
without a single dissenting voice. 

“Next to the best presidency I have ever held was 
in those good old St. Louis days when my the- 
atrical wings were nothing more than pin feath- 
ers,” he said to me during an interview just be- 
fore he sailed for England. 

His eyes twinkled merrily between the blue 
lines. His mouth broadened into a typical Bag- 
got smile. 

“I guess I was about the proudest young fellow 
in the world when I was elected president of the 
Players Club of St. Louis,” he continued. “We 
were rank amateurs, all of us, but we couldn't 
see where Bernhardt or Sir Henry Irving had 
anything pinned on us. 

“So fascinating did I find the affairs of the 
‘Players’ that I forgot all about being a real 
estate agent, which was the career upon which 
[ had embarked. Instead I acted myself right 
into the lead in a lurid melodrama suddenly 
beteft of its matinee idol in our town. 

“During my appearance with Marguerite Clark 
in ‘The Wishing Ring,’ in New York City, I went 
to the Imp studio with a friend who was direct- 
ing for that company. I had a fine scorn 
for the ‘movies,’ as befitted a member in 
good standing of the spoken 
To me they were sort of 
a sickly joke. It dnd’t take me 
more than another month to see 


drama. 


the joke was on me, however. 
I crawled aboard the band 
wagon, and I’ve been up 


there waving the 
ever since. 


Im banner 


KING BAGGOT—CHRONIC PRESIDENT 


By Janet Barry 


“To reach the limit of its possibilities, the 
silent drama demands performers of discretion 
and experience, the elimination of amateurs, care 
of detail and plots with a punch. With these 
factors regularly injected into its veins the photo 
play should and will double its present popular 
ity.” 

At this critical juncture of serious conversa- 
tion the magic box on the other side of the stu- 
dio began to grind. 

The hero of a thousand and one screen ro- 
mances walked inside the lines. What kind of 4 
hero is he? Um—well—he has the kind of square 
shoulders the girlie girls adore, a most con- 
tagious smile, and a personality that easily pene- 
trates the silence of the screen. 

Speaking of screens, King is keeping up his 
business of being president. He is the author, 
promulgator and presiding genius of that oasis 
in the shifting sands of Broadway, the Screen 
Club. He is the club’s first, second and to be 
president, and, anything 
he is that, too. 






else there is, 

































If you don’t believe 
it, ask any Screenite 
about King Baggot. 

“What, King!” 
they will say. “Take 
it from me, he certain- 
ly is some boy.” 


To which 
from photo- 
play audi- 
ences the 
world over 
answer: 

“Some 
boy!” 


echoes 
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“THE FIGHT AGAINST EVIL” 


A Young Physician, a Disciple of ‘Practical Christianity” Res- 
cues a Young Girl from “White Slavers’’ Only 
to Be Renounced by His Fiancee 


By Hazel Fuller 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 


Editor's Note—Perhaps no author is more 
conversant with facts pertinent to the under- 
world than Miss Fuller. Her enthusiasm and 
unswerving purpose of right have won for her 
a wide reputation. The power she has brought 
to bear on this weighty evil has done much 
toward the stopping of it. We offer you this 
story as picturized by the Rex Company and 
storyized by Miss Fuller. 


ARY FISKE’S mother was dying. Mary 
knew it, for the doctor had been quite 
frank about telling her. 

“She'll last about another half hour,” he said, 
after a three-minute attendance to the patient. 
Then he opened the rickety door, stepped quickly 
out of the house, entered his car, and in the same 
tone of voice in which he had informed Mary of 
her impending loss, ordered his driver to “the 
Van Loan’s ball—and hurry.” 

As Mary kept silent watch beside the mother 
who was the only relation and friend she had 
in the world, she felt as alone as though that 
friend had already passed life’s boundary line into 
that vague, great beyond. The tenement house in 
which they cocupied a single room had seemed 
too poor a thing for even professional charity 
workers to enter. Mary did not even know who 
her neighbors were. She was utterly alone in the 
great, big world. 

And now her mother was dying. There was 
no one to offer a word of sympathy or the small- 
est bit of aid. 

The hands of the broken-faced alarm clock 
pointed to ten minutes of twelve; a horrible con- 
vulsion distorted the face on the caseless pillow, 
and the death-rattle sounded pitifully in the 
shrunken throat. Mary moistened the parched 
lips that were trying to speak her name and 
pressed the bony hands of her dying mother to 
her heart, beseeching her in tender tones not to 
leave her only child alone. “Oh, mother, would 
that I could go with you,” she sobbed. 

“Be good—always—Mary,” was the message 


that came from the mother’s lips, and the moth- 
er’s eyes, already lusterless, looked a last message 
of that undying mother-love at the little girl 
they were trying to see. A distant church bell 
rang out the midnight hour. Silence prevailed. 
The heavy pall of night closed in on Mary. She 
closed her eyes, opened them in a minute to con- 
front the fact that she was left alone in a world 
that seems to forget, at times, that girlhood needs 
protection. 

The next few days were ghastly ones to Mary. 
Strangers handled her mother’s sacred body and 
summarily put it out of the way in a portion 
of the cemetery where weeds flourished un- 
hampered by the menace of scythe or grave- 
stone, and where those poor souls who have no 
friends or money are put for their last long 


‘rest. The next day Mary returned to the factory 


where she had earned the weekly wages, four dol- 
lars, which had kept her mother and her in that 
scant independence of a tenement room. In- 
stead of her usual allotment of work, however, 
she was given a notice that her services were no 
longer required. 

“Can’t afford to employ girls who aren’t here 
regularly,” was the terse explanation offered when 
Mary asked for one. 

“But my mother—died and—and that’s why i 
wasn’t here,” pleaded Mary, with her black eyes 
full of tears, her heart aching with a load that 
grown-ups often bend under. 

“Can’t help it—somebody else has your job,” 
was the reply flung at her by the foreman as he 
walked away with a dapper young man who had 
stood by, twirling his walking stick, in seeming 
impatience at being a listener to the tiresome 
scene. 

What would she do now—what could she do? 
was the question Mary debated in terror as she 
left the factory, for the last time, by the em- 


’ ployes’ entrance. Her rent was due and the doc- 


tor’s and undertaker’s bills were yet to be set- 
tled. There was not a soul anywhere to whom 
she could turn for even the smallest bit of help. 
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Anyway, she thought there was nobody. 
She was not acquainted with the dapper 
young man with the sleek hair and the 
who had taken in- 
ventory of her youth, her beauty and her 


tiniest of mustaches, 
distress. 

It was this same young man who cut 
in on her morbid reflections with a raised 
hat and a smile that was meant to be 
inviting. 

“IT overheard your conversation with 
Mr. Sprague, and knowing of a position 
girl, would like to tell you of 


it,” he explained. 


open for 


Mary faltered, 
not able to grasp the sudden good fortune 


‘A position for me?’ 


which threatened. 

“Yes, a very much better one than you 
had at the Sloan, the 
dapper young man, continued, “and a very 


factory,” Percy 
7 nd ” 
much easier one, too. 

“The had 


replied, still bewildered. 


one | was very easy,’ Mary 
“Please tell me 
about this position—I’m very anxious to 
get something to do,” she added, remem- 
bering the unpaid services of the doctor 
and undertaker and the impatience of a 
tenement landlord. 


“If you'll come with me, I'll tell you 


all about it,” Mr. Sloan returned, in a 
business-like manner, that put at rest any 
small doubt Mary may have had. Hail- 


ing a car, he assisted his pretty companion 
to board it and made the ten-minute ride 


rwo 


so pleasant a one that Mary was com- 
pletely enamored over her new and only 
male acquaintance. 

“Here we are,” he said, alighting in front of a 
brownstone house. 

“But—this isn’t a place to work, surely!” ex- 
claimed Mary, wonderingly. 

“Now, my dear little girl, I want you to leave 
this matter to me,” reassured her companion, as 
they mounted the stairs and Mr. Sloan pressed 
the bell. “Will you?” he asked in apparent en- 
thusiasm, and Mary, with child-like faith, an- 
swered “Yes.” 

An elderly woman opened the door to them 
and they entered. They were ushered into a 
large parlor, and in a few minutes two women 
in negligée attire appeared. “Madame Rosa” was 
the name Mr. Sloan used in introducing Mary to 
the elder. Mary noticed that the woman’s cheeks, 
while wrinkled, were brightly pink and her eyes, 
though bagged underneath, very bright. 
And hair was beautifully marcelled 


were 
Madame’s 


and the teagown she wore was of silk, exquisite 
dainty. 


and 





WOMEN 





IN NEGLIGEE ATTIRE APPEARED. 
WAS CALLED “MADAME ROSA” 


THE ELDER 


“This is a very dear friend of mine,” ex- 
plained Mr. Sloan, touching Mary’s elbow wath a 
deferential hand, “and I want you to take very 
good care of her.” 

Madame’s bright eyes looked from Sloan to 
Mary and with a smile she replied, “I’ll be very 
good to her, and glad to.” 

“Now, do as Madame tells, Miss Fiske,” Sloan 
directed, “and everything will be all right.” 

“But the position?” Mary questioned, hesitat- 
ingly. , 

“You said you'd leave that to me,” Sloan 
replied, “and I’m going to attend to it for you 
—I’ll be back soon,” he added as he reached the 
door, and, smiling reassurance, he was gone. 

“Now, first, I’m going to make a new girl out 
of you,” began Madame gaily, when the door had 
closed behind Sloan. “Before you can hope to 
attain a good position, don’t you know that you 
must have some decent clothes?” 

Mary flushed as she looked down at her worn 
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hoes and the shabby dress that had served her 
for more seasons than she could remember. 

“You'll feel better after a warm bath, and I 
have some clothes that I’m sure will just fit you,” 
went on Madame, putting her arm about Mary’s 
waist as they ascended the stairs. ’ 

The room into which she ushered her charge 
was the most beautiful place the girl, who had 
lived in the one tenement room, had ever seen. 
It was white, pink and carpeted. A white dresser 
and dainty white bed stood in opposite corners. 
Lace curtains, shadowed with pink velvet, were 
at the windows. It was all lovely with the ex- 
ception of the pictures, which were of nude fig- 
ures, and stood out from their gilded frames on 
the wall with a daring insolence that was a dis- 
tinct shock to the room’s new occupant. 

“Here’s your bath,” indicated Madame, open- 
ing a door off of the white and pink room. 
“When you are finished, press this button. And 
—oh, yes—here’s a kimono to slip into.” Opening 
the bottom drawer of the dresser, she took from 
it a fragile garment of pink silk with white mara- 
bout at the neck and at the slits where sleeves 
might have Been, but weren't. 

Left to herself, Mary marveled at the gener- 
osity of these people who were such utter strang- 
ers to her. In her seventeen narrow years of 
life she had heard of no such kindness as this. 
Had her mother known that such liberality ex- 
isted? At any rate she was going to have a 
“position,” not a “job.” So Mr. Sloan had 
promised, and she sighed with the first feeling 
of content she had experienced in a long time. 
When she had bathed leisurely and admired her- 
self in the pink silk kimono, she pressed the but- 
ton, and Madame, reappearing, brought with her 
a lovely soft dress and dainty white things that 
the heart of Mary seemed always to have yearned 
for, though Mary herself knew nothing about 
it until just that minute. And when Mary was 
pronounced by Madame to be “finished,” and was 
told to look in the mirror, she gasped at the 
loveliness of the girl she saw reflected there. 

Madame laughed in a pleased kind of way, and 
later took her for a drive through a lovely park. 
When they returned, she brought the enchanted 
girl a beautiful dress with low neck and short 
sleeves, saying she wanted her to look her best 
as Mr. Sloan was coming for dinner. 

“Surely, he will know about that position by 
then?” Mary questioned anxiously. 

“Very likely,” answered Madame, as she left 
Mary for her own room to dress. 

But Mr. Sloan didn’t come that evening; others 
came, though. There were several men and sev- 
eral girls and everybody laughed and talked a 
good deal. Long-stemmed glasses were filled with 


vari-colored liquors and everybody drank to 
everybody else’s health. 

At a whispered word from Madame, one of the 
men laughed loudly and proposed a toast to 
“Mary’s new position,” whereat all but Mary 
laughed and drank. After one taste of the stuff 
Mary had refused any more. In the toast of- 
fered to herself and the new position which 
had been held out to her as a bait, she recognized 
a false note of something, she knew not what. 
In the hilarity which followed the drinking of 
the toast she slipped away and back to the white 
and pink room, where she locked the door se- 
curely after her. 

She had undressed and was ready for bed when 
Madame rapped and demanded that the door be 
opened. But Mary, with the first real fear she 
had ever known and with a courage that also 
was new to her, refused, and Madame, after fu- 
tile threats and cajolings, finally withdrew. It 
was hours before Mary slept, and before she 
did she resolved to leave Madame’s house as 
quickly as possible. 

But the next day Madame was her friendly, re- 
assuring self again, and insisted that Mary stay. 
To all Mary’s pleadings that she be allowed to 
leave, she made promises and sent for a girl 
friend, Violet, to help make the day a pleasant 
one for the detained guest. 

This they attempted to do with a display of 
things to wear, far lovelier than Mary’s most 
imaginative dreams had ever pictured. The girl 
exclaimed and marveled at the beauty of the 
lovely gowns and lacy intimate things. Madame 
and Violet chose from them a silk and chiffon 
robe and a wonderful black hat for her to wear 
that evening. 

“Mr. Sloan has telephoned that he will be here 
to-night to tell you definitely of the position he 
has secured for you,’ Madame announcea as 
Mary reluctantly did her bidding and donned the 
new gown. 

“He won’t recognize the girl he left here yes- 
terday,” she admired. 

It was late when Mr. Sloan came; so late that 
he had no time for a private talk with Mary, but 
hustled her, with Madame and Violet, into a 
taxicab and then whirled them away into the 


night. 
| he another section of the city a gray-haired, 
sweet-faced woman read from her son’s 
favorite treatise, “Practical Christianity.” This 
son believed in the substanec of this work, be- 
lieved in it so strongly that it was his big ambi- 
tion to help it to realization. 
“Until such time as the better element of so- 
ciety shall constitute itself a unit to protect the 
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AS DR. LAWSON THREADED HIS WAY BETWEEN THE TABLES HIS GAZE FELL UPON A BEAUTIFUL GIRL, WHOSE 
ESCORT WAS URGING HER TO DRINK WITH HIM 
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nocence of girlhood, just so long will vice con- 

nue to prosper,” read Mrs. Lawson. 

With one forefinger between the leaves of the 

ok, holding it open at this passage, the gray- 
haired mother leaned back in her chair and en- 
joyed a vision of her boy leading a winning fight 
for the protection of sacred girlhood. 

“Why, mother—napping? I’m surprised!” 
erected Dr. Lawson, with a kiss on the smooth 
forehead of this nice old mother of his, who 
had developed a habit of napping, together with 
that of “day-dreaming” of her big boy. 

“Dear me, it must be quite late!” ventured the 
old lady, with a flutter as she relinquished her 
book. Then, glancing at her son, she asked: 
“Did you see Grace to-night?” 

“Yes, for a little while,” answered the doctor 
as he bent over his desk to hide the frown that 
the reference to Grace called forth. He could 
still see the proud face of his fiancé and hear her 
disdainful laugh when he found it necessary to 
cut short his evening with her, in order to make 
a promised call on an elderly patient. 

“She’s young and pretty, or you wouldn’t be so 
attentive,” was Grace’s taunt. This petty atti- 
tude of his wife-to-be was so foreign a quality to 
the big nature of the kindly doctor that he could 
not understand it. Hence; it worried him. 

“Well, good-night, son. Don’t stay up too 
late,” admonished Mrs. Lawson. 

But she had scarcely left the room when the 
telephone tinkled, calling the doctor to an accident 
case at a well-known café. Reaching for his 
medicine case and hat he hurried away on his 
mission of aid. 

After an hour’s application of his skill on the 
patient who had been removed to a room above 
the café, he pronounced him out of danger. His 
departure led him through the scene of gaiety and 
music below stairs. 

Such a scene was revolting to him; the sensuous 
music, the softly shaded lights, the café’s garden- 
like setting with its elfs and witches bobbing out 
here and there with suggestive song and scant at- 
tire. And most revolting of all was the sight of 
men with bloated faces and bleary eyes, women 
with the stamp of evil on their rouged cheeks, 
old men who sought to exchange money for 
youth, young girls whom life had already taught 
the need of money and who felt sure of their 
youth—all of these types the doctor saw and in 
his heart burned the wish for the early realization 
of “Practical Christianity.” 

As he threaded his way between the tables, his 
gaze fell on a beautiful girl, the only quiet one in 
a party of men and women. The girl seemed to 
be the brunt of the fun, and her escort leaned 
toward her, and held his glass unsteadily on high, 


and invited—“Come on now, little one, just take 
one; come, be a good fellow!” 

“No, I don’t want to! I don’t want to!” the 
girl repeated again and again. 

“Well, by ——, you’re going to whether you 
want to or not!” the sleek-haired man retorted 
angrily, and, tightening his hold on her shoulders, 
he jerked her head back into the hollow of his 
arm, and, to the plaudits of his party, spilled the 
contents of the wine glass over the girl’s clenched 
teeth. 

A blow that came straight from a muscular 
shoulder sent him reeling against the palm-bank, 
and several of Sloan’s companions, coming to his 
rescue, received like treatment. 

“Slip out the side entrance and wait for me,” 
whispered Dr. Lawson to Mary,, and, in the con- 
fusion which had broken, she got safely outside. 
In the general disturbance which seized the win- 
ers, the doctor escaped, and, summoning the near- 
est taxi, helped Mary in and gave the driver his 
home address. 

During the brief ride, Mary gave the doctor the 
outline of her story, and, later, in the Lawson 
study, with both the doctor and his mother as an 
audience, she told, in detail, the history of the 
terrifying experience from which, through the 
kindness of fate, she had come unscathed. 

As she finished the story, there was a ring at 
the front door. The doctor, on answering it, was 
confronted by his fiancé and her father. Grace 
led both men into the study, where Mary, in her 
flimsy gown, was-sitting. Turning to her father, 
Grace exclaimed in a voice of triumph: “I told 
you so! Now, aren’t you satisfied you came with 
me and saw for yourself?” 

“Will you tell me, please, what you mean, 
Grace?” asked Dr. Lawson, calmly. 

“Mean?” laughed Grace sarcastically. “That. 
person, there, who was your ‘elderly patient,’ 
and to whom you hurried away from me this 
evening, is what I mean!” 

“You don’t understand, Grace—listen!” and the 
doctor told of his chance rescue of Mary. Grace 
listened to his recital with an expression of scorn 
and disbelief on her face, and, when the doctor 
had finished, actorded this tale another sarcastic 
laugh. Wrenching her engagement ring from her 
finger, she proffered it to him with the remark, 
“Your story is interesting, but unbelievable.” 

“Grace, be reasonable for a minute,” remon- 
strated her father. But, as his headstrong daugh- 
ter was already at the door, there was nothing for 
her father to do but follow, which he did, after a 
fervent handshake with the doctor. 

“And now, little girl, go upstairs and let mother 
take care of you—and don’t be afraid, for nothing 
but nice things are going to happen to you here- 
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after,” smiled the doctor, as Mary’s large, dark 
eyes and little voice thanked him for his protec- 
tion of her. 

After several happy months as the companion 
of Mrs. Lawson and the very good friend of her 
son, Mary became Mrs. Lawson, Jr.—a title 
which she earned by her successful fight against 








evil and the doctor’s exercise of “Practical Chris- 
tianity.” 

“Be good—always—Mary,” are the words most 
treasured in the heart of Mary Fiske-Lawson, 
who, with her kindly husband, are now doing a 
big work in a big city in the forwarding of the 
world’s biggest work—Practical Christianity. 





A REAL GOOD TIME 


By Susan C, Steel 


HERE are operas of wonderful music, 
There are plays of depth, ’tis true; 
But I love to go to the “movies” 
For a real good time, don’t you? 











WINSOME MIGNON ANDERSON 
The Little “Dresden China Girl” 


By Harriet Holmes 


IGNON ANDERSON is the tiniest and 
M. dearest little mite of a girl you ever 

saw. She is scarcely five feet tall and 
weighs less than a hundred pounds. 

But with all her “tiny-ness” she is one of Than- 
houser’s most valued leading ladies. She drives 
motor cars, yachts, hops trains or anything. No, 
she isn’t a bit “skeered.” That is the great point 
about her. 

Our “Little Dresden China” girl was born in 
Baltimore, Md., of professional parents, so you 
can readily see where Mignon gets her wonder- 
ful talents. As a child actress she appeared with 
Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, the late Joseph 
Jefferson and many others. But Father Ander- 
son thought he was perfectly able to support his 
family, so litthke Miss Mignon was put in school 
in Brooklyn. 
after finishing school this energetic 
little lady had to be busy, so she obtained an en- 
gagement with the Thanhouser Company, and has 
During that time 
she never has taken a vacation, or missed a day 
from work; and has commuted from New York 
to New Rochelle every day, winter and summer. 
Some record, eh? 

“To be sure,” she says, “I like picture work 
much better than the stage. I have so much 
more time to myself. Then I like the new ideas 
you get with every new picture. Why, only last 
week I played a talkative little office girl, then an 
emotional, sad, weepy part, where my sweetheart 
had been sent to Sing Sing; then, to top it off, 
I had to drive a big touring car in a race with a 
passenger train over in Jersey. Just fancy the 
difference in each of those parts. You know, no 
such opportunities could be had on the legitimate 


stage.” 


Soon 


been with it over three years. 


“Oh, my yes, I like heavy dramatic parts,” 
she continued, and to look at that tiny little 
blonde girl with big blue eyes, you wouldn’t think 
she could touch a part like that, but you can just 
bet she does, and puts them over, too. 

She says she is a great picture fan, and 
loves to go and see herself act, study her 
faults and shortcomings and learn from 
other photoplayers’ work things she doesn’t 
know, 


“Have you any particular fads, such as motor- 
ing, tennis, boating and the like?” I asked her. 

“Oh, yes,” the winsome little lady replied, with 
a twinkle of her expressive eyes, “but some of 
them are gotten up to order or from the necessi- 
ties of the case. I didn’t know a thing about 
running a car until I was handed a scenario in 
which I had it to do. I was to drive in a race 
with a railroad train and beat it and I was as ig- 
norant of managing a car as a baby. I simply 
had to learn, that was all.” 

“And you did, of course?” 
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“Yes, and after the scene the director ran up 
to me and told me what a wonderful scene it was, 
little knowing how nervous I had been through 
it all 

“Then last December I had another strenuous 
experience which will show you through what 
experiences a moving picture woman has to go. 

“| had to jump into the water, wearing a thin 
summer dress, low neck and short sleeves, silk 
stockings and slippers, and rescue a man, in one 
And 


froze to me. 


of our pictures. this in December. My 
Is not that taking chances 


However, I did not suffer 


clothes 
to please the public ? 
from it.” 


Miss Anderson has appeared in many pictures 





for the Thanhouser Company, among them being 
“Her Two Jewels,” “When Darkness Came,” 
“Robin Hood,” “A Daughter Worth While,” in 
which- occurred the race between the auto and 
the train, “The Governor’s Double,” “The Spirit 
of Envy” and “The Old Folks at Home.” He: 
preference is for pictures and she enjoys play- 
ing emotional and pathetic parts, being too small 
for heavies. She has studied music for the past 
three years and is devoted to it, being especially 
fond of the opera. Her personal attractions, her 
devotion to her work, her great desire to please 
and her ability to act in any emergency have all 
made her a favorite, both with the Thanhouser 
Company and the public. 





Scene on the deck of the vessel which carried the Gene Gauntler players to old Erin, where they 


are producing some Irish plays for Warner’s Features, Inc. 


The players are: Gene Gauntier, with 


roses; Sidney Olcott, director, at right; Jack J. Clarke, leading man, In light suit:at right, 





“IN THE DAYS OF TRAJAN” 


Octavia, Daughter ‘of the Emperor of Rome, Falls in Love with 
Prince Decebalus, a Prisoner, and Obtains 


His Freedom 


By O. A. Miller 


Illustrations from the American Film 


URING the year 100 Rome was in the full 
1D bloom of her ancient glory. Trajanus was 

Emperor, and had endeared himself to the 
hearts of his subjects by a great spirit of pa- 
triotism, public charity and an active interest 
in the material improvement and beautification 
of his beloved empire. The Column of Trajan, 
in its massive architectural beauty, will ever stand 
as one of the wonders of ancient Rome; a fitting 
monument to the spirit and power which wrought 
it and an eloquent reminder of a time when the 
great city was free from misrule and the barbar- 
ity of tyrants who exploited the people until pov- 
erty, murder and rapine stalked hand in hand 
throughout the land. Trajanus had rescued the 
stricken country from the fate of utter self-an- 
nihilation and his loyal subjects, ever mindful of 
the great service, fairly idolized their ruler and 
his charming consort and princess daughter. 

An era of great prosperity had attained its 
height when Trajanus had been Emperor only a 
few years, and he, as well as the Empress and the 
beautiful Princess Octavia, were being féted 
everywhere by the populace. The fortunes of 
war of a few incipient skirmishes with adjoining 
principalities had perched upon the Roman ban- 
ners and the celebration of these victories, trivial 
though they were, served as a fitting occasion 
for public jubilation. 

It was the celebration of one of these “tri- 
umphs,” as they were laconically called by the 
Romans in those days, and the great city was in 
gala array. The Empress, resplendent upon a 
gorgeous litter, was being carried by retainers 
through one of the great Roman plazas on her 
way to the bath. She was attended by patrician 
ladies of the court and cordially greeted each of 
her admiring subjects who crowded about her 
for a smile or the coveted privilege of kissing the 
hem of her gown. 

The Emperor was reviewing a triumphant mili- 
tary pageant, the soldiers bearing in their midst 
the royal prisoners of their recent war with Da- 
cia. Decebalus, the Prince of Dacia, and his 


Queen-mother were led before Trajanus, and 
when the sovereign had arisen and calmly sur- 
veyed them, he spoke in a kindly tone: 
“Prince Decebalus, you have fought valiantly 
and you have beén vanquished. I am not without 
appreciation of your prowess or valor, nor your 
personal worth as a man. We would gladly wel- 


come you in our midst as a Roman, and if you 


will renounce allegiance to Dacia and become a 
subject of this empire I shall grant you and your 
royal mother your freedom.” 

Prince Decebalus was astounded at this really 
magnanimous offer, but hesitated momentarily ; 
his queen-mother, however, with anger and hatred 
flashing from her eyes, scornfully glared at the 
monarch and exclaimed: 

“No! No! Your Majesty! In Dacia we are 
loyal; here we are but the vassals of Rome!” 

These impetuous words of his mother appealed 
to the patriotic nature of the Prince, and he 
likewise refused to accept the conditional pardon 
of the Emperor. 

Angered beyond measure by this attitude of 
his prisoners, the Emperor exclaimed: 

“Take them to the dungeons of the Circus 
Maxims and let Decebalus there await his fate in 
the arena.” 

At these words, Octavia, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Trajanus, became visibly affected, for she 
had noted with admiration the manly and prince- 
ly bearing of Decebalus. Her winsome featuree 
became clouded with the feeling of sincere sor- 
row which took possession of her, for she well 
knew the impending fate of those who were taken 
to the Circus Maxims for scorning the power of 
her stern and proud father. 

Within the dungeon the haughty Prince was 
left to conjecture in solitude the probable fate 
which awaited him, but being a man of great 
courage and valor, he resolved to meet bravely 
the consequences of his affront to the Emperor. 

On the following day the arena of the great 
amphitheatre had been carefully prepared. A 
great concourse of Roman citizens were assem- 
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VALERIA, EMPRESS OF ROME, ATTENDED BY PATRICIAN 





LADIES OF THE COURT, WAS CARRIED TO THE BATH 


BY RETAINERS 


bled in holiday attire to witness the various com- 


bats of the gladiators. The imperial box was 
aflutter with gay streamers and gorgeous decora- 
tions in honor of the “Triumph,” while the bril- 
liant and costly accouterments of the occupants 
lent additional 


semble. 


color and blending to the en- 
before had such an array of 
brilliantly bedecked royalty gathered to witness 
a Roman celebration. 


Never 


Before the principal contests were staged a 
number of minor combats were fought, and gladi- 
ators who entered the arena from their dungeons 
in the full bloom and vigor of life were soon 
hors de combat and left shattered, defeated and 
bleeding upon the ground to die. 

When the festivities were at their height a cour- 
ier from the: Emperor informed Decebalus that 
his time to enter the arena had arrived. 

“And whom has the Emperor chosen for my 
adversary?” inquired the young Prince. 

“A Dacian,” responded the courier. 

“A Dacian?” exclaimed Decebalus. 


“Why, he 


must be a native of Dacia and therefore my 


brother. The Emperor surely does not demand 
that I slay a brother!” 
“I have conveyed to you the Emperor’s orders, 


sir, sO prepare yourself for the combat.” 
The pleadings of the young Prince to have 


another adversary substituted were of no avail 
and he was forced to enter the arena. The 
guards led him to the imperial box, where he was 
compelled to salute the Emperor. Octavia gazed 
at the haughty demeanor of the young gladiator 
as if stupefied, for there was that stamp of cour- 
age and regality in his bearing which always ap- 
pealed to young women of a romantic nature 
like Octavia’s. She admired his sturdy and fear- 
less bearing in his hour of trial, and these noble 
qualities fanned into flame the spirit of sym- 
pathy and veneration which had been kindled in 
her heart when Decebalus was consigned te the 
dungeon at the behest of her royal father. 

Decebalus entered the arena and at once en- 
gaged his adversary in combat. With apparentl) 
intense fury the gladiators fought each other 
around the arena until the Dacian fell to the 
ground at what appeared to be a furious sabre 
thrust from Decebalus. The latter failed to fol- 
low up his apparent advantage, however, and re- 
fused to continue the combat with his prostrated 
adversary. Instead, he appealed to the Emperor 
and demanded that the Court of Honor render 
its decision. 

Trajanus, furious at this tame outcome of the 
fight and vexed at the Prince’s failure to finish 
the Dacian, arose in the imperial box, and, with 
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“no! no! 


downward, 
voice, one word: 

“Habet!” 

This verdict spelled death for Decebalus, who, 
on perceiving the action, seized his sabre as if 
finish the Dacian, while with his other hand 
he assisted him to his feet. Both 


thumb turned uttered, in a loud 


thereupon 
leaped into the imperial box, bent upon slaying 
the Emperor. 

Octavia had silently watched every action of 
the Prince, and while his sword and arm were 
momentarily raised to deal the fatal blow she 
jumped between her royal father and the gladia- 
for and seized the descending 
arm of the latter as she cried: 

“In Heaven’s name, Prince 
Decebalus, for the sake of the 
daughter, spare my father and 
you shall never regret it!’ 

Taken utterly by surprise and 
fascinated by the appealing 
glances of the beautiful girl, the 
Prince dropped his sword and 
gently kissed the hand of the 
Princess, while centurions at 
nce pounced upon the disarmed 
gladiator and bore him back to 
the dungeon. 

This incident terminated the 
elebration at the Circus Max- 
ms, for the Emperor and his 

urt left in a state of great 
xcitement at the sovereign’s 
miraculous escape from death. 
Octavia was the heroine of the 


1 
1 
i 


our, and her father, at heart 





YOUR MAJESTY ! IN DACIA WE ARE ROYAL; HERE, WE 
ARE BUT VASSELS OF ROME,” EXCLAIMED THE QUEEN-MOTHER 






rather 


lavished 
many tokens of affection upon 
her for her bravery, but the 
girl, for once, was unresponsive 


a good man, 


and silent. A great light had 
dawned upon her soul, for she 
knew that her heart had been 
irretrievably lost to one of the 
bravest and most chivalrous men 
of the times. Therefore, while 
she silently sympathized with 
her royal father, she also did 
not fail to realize that Decebalus 
had acted under strong provoca- 
tion in his attack upon the Em- 
peror. 

Not many days after the in- 
cident in the arena of the Circus 
Maxims, Decebalus was _ con- 
demned to death by the order of 
Trajanus. The Perfect of Po- 
lice, Junius Publius, had been 
charged with the duty of guarding the prisoner 
until the day set for the execution. In his official 
duties he was ably assisted by his wife, Thais, an 
extremely beautiful young woman and a regal belle 
in Roman society. Notwithstanding the thankless 
duties of her husband and the usual execrations 
which are the portion of a police official, she was 
popularly beloved and in many quarters it was 
whispered by the knowing ones that the political 
advancement of her husband was entirely at- 
tributable to her influence at court. Publius was 
a rather elderly man, who had never distinguished 
himself to any great extent in the art of state-. 











SHE SEIZED THE DESCENDING ARM OF THE GLADIATOR, CRYING: “IN 
HEAVEN’S NAME, PRINCE, SPARE MY FATHER, AND YOU 
SHALL NEVER REGRET IT.” 
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AFTER THE PLEADINGS OF OCTAVIA, 


BECOME A ROMAN CITIZEN 


craft, and there was probably more truth in 
these whisperings than was generally admitted in 
official circles. 

Now, Thais, having on several occasions met 
Decebalus, became madly infatuated with him, 
and, it is needless to say, that she soon contrived 


to visit him surreptitiously in his cell and, inci- 
dentally, to lavish upon her royal prisoner many 
little attentions and concessions, none of which 
had been provided for in the decree of his com- 


mitment. A rumor of these frequent visits soon 


reached the ears of the prefect, and he at once 
assigned one of his secret service sleuths to watch 
every moment of his beautiful young wife. For 
a long time, however, that lady adroitly evaded 
this espionage, which had become known to her, 
until a few days before the time set for the ex- 
ecution of Decebalus. 

Thais had gone to the dungeon for a final 
tete-a-tete with the Prince when the spying emis- 
sary of the prefect at last discovered them in 
conversation and immediately reported the oc- 
currence to his superior, who, greatly exasperat- 
ed, at once gave orders to have his wife brought 
before the Emperor, where he proposed to charge 
her with infidelity by engaging in a liaison with 
the royal prisoner. 

Stealthily approaching Thais and Decebalus, the 
emissary who was charged with the arrest of the 
prefect’s wife laid his hand upon her shoulder 
and said: 

“Madam, you are commanded to appear before 
the Emperor and I am obliged to ask that you 
accompany me at once.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Decebalus, “before a plebeian 
addresses a Roman lady it is customary to an- 


HER FATHER ONCE MORE 
OFFERED TO SPARE THE PRINCE'S LIFE IF HE WOULD 


nounce his presence and cray 
her permission for an interview. 

“My business does not con 
cern you,” responded the Ro- 
man, as Thais, taking advantage 
of the altercation, fled from the 
dungeon. “I have half a mind 
to transfix you with my sword 
for the insult,” continued the 
spy. 

With these words his right 
hand moved toward the scab 
bard of his sword, but before 
he could draw the weapon the 
Prince had felled him to the 
ground and throttled the spying 
emissary into unconsciousness. 

Decebalus immediately devised 
a means of scape, and with this 
purpose in view, invested him- 
self with his victim’s apparel. 
Then calmly and nonchalantly 
he walked forth into the streets of Rome, 
where he remained unrecognized for the greater 
part of the day, until he encountered Princess 
Octavia in her equipage upon the Grand Plaza. 
The girl was sad and mournful, for her ach- 
ing heart nurtured the secret love she bore the 
condemned man, and when the object of her 
adoration approached her carriage upon _ the 
promenade with supreme confidence in his dis- 
guise she at once recognized him. After hur- 
riedly stopping her carriage she jumped out, and 
seizing the Prince by the arm, exclaimed: 

“Prince Decebalus, have no fear, for I shall not 
betray you. But I beg of you, accept my father’s 
offer and become a Roman. The Empire needs 
men of your courage and mettle.” 

“Fair Princess,” answered Decebalus, “I can- 
not be disloyal to my country, for the spirit of 
patriotism was instilled into my being at child- 
hood. Much as I would love to serve so fair 
and noble a Princess as thou, I would never 
be guilty of disloyalty to the traditions of my 
ancestry.” 

While the fugitive and the fair Octavia were 
thus engaged in conversation, a number of cen- 
turions who had been dispatched in search of the 
escaped prisoner when the alarm had been sound- 
ed, approached the couple and, recognizing the 
escaped fugitive in the pseudo-Roman, promptly 
arrested him, notwithstanding the animated in- 
tercession of the Emperor’s daughter. All her 
pleadings and assurances that he was not the 
Prince proved of no avail, for a search of the 
person of the Prince had revealed papers which 
established his identity beyond a doubt. 

Decebalus was again brought before the Em- 
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.r, where, after the pleadings of Octavia, Tra- 

us once more offered to spare the Prince’s 

if he would become a Roman citizen. The 
ter again demurred. He had hardly concluded 
reply to the Emperor when a great commo- 

1 arose as the Royal Guards rushed into the 

perial presence with the intelligence that the 

ins were advancing upon Rome and would 

n appear before the gates of the city. 

When the news of the advance of the Huns 
json Rome had been confirmed, Decebalus boldly 
tepped before the throne and addressed Tra- 
inus as follows: 

“Your Imperial Highness, the Huns are the 
mmon enemy of Dacia and Rome. If you will 
ice a regiment at my disposal I will assist in 
repulsing the attack. In a common cause Your 
Highness and I should not be enemies but broth- 
rs, and when the laurels of victory have crowned 
ur enterprise it is time enough to settle our in- 
lividual misunderstandings.” 

“Well spoken,” answered the Emperor. 
request shall be granted.” 

Shortly thereafter the siege of Rome became a 
reality, and finally a most sanguinary conflict 
held the two armies in the throes of a bitter war. 

3oth forces were ably led and the engagements 
were attended by a display of great bravery and 
valor on both sides. But the Roman army, not 
knowing the meaning of the word defeat, and 
stirred to a pitch of the wildest enthusiasm by 
its inspired leaders, resisted the attack with such 
concerted force and strategy that victory soon 


“Your 





OCTAVIA WAS CONVINCED THAT THE SECRET LOVE 
SHE BORE THE PRINCE WAS RECIPROCATED 


_ heart and soul. 


became assured to them. Decebalus distinguished 
himself particularly as one of the Emperor’s 
ablest generals. In the enthusiasm of his youth 
he fought as he had never fought before. 

nied him. 

After the victory the Prince was crowned as a 
conquering hero and the Romans dined and féted 
him for many weeks thereafter. Among his ad- 
mirers Princess Octavia had become the happiest 
girl in Rome, for the Prince, by his gentle and 
marked attentions to the fair girl, had easily con- 
vinced her that the secret love she bore him was 
fully reciprocated. She readily realized that the 
prince could not as yet declare his love. 

Once more the Emperor decreed the celebration 
of another “Triumph,” and again Rome assumed 
a holiday attire and made merry. During the 
height of the festivities the Emperor called Dece- 
balus before him and addressed him as follows: 

“Prince Decebalus, you have demonstrated your 
valor and worth; Rome owes you a lasting debt 
of gratitude and as a reward I am now willing to 
grant you any reasonable boon which you may ask.” 

“Grant me the freedom of my mother,” prompt- 
ly responded the Prince. 

“The wish shall be granted,” answered the 
Emperor, “and as a further evidence of my ap- 
preciation I release you from all allegiance to 
Rome and decree that you may return to Dacia 
as her sovereign ruler, with the everlasting friend- 
ship of my Empire.” 

Greatly impressed by this remarkable show of 
his affection and friendship, Decebalus advanced 
to the side of the Emperor, where stood the beau- 
tiful Octavia, all aglow with pleasure at this un- 
expected dénouement. Gently taking her by the 
hand he turned to Trajanus and said: 

“Your Imperial Highness, since you have re- 
stored to me my realm I have the right once 
more to speak as a ruling sovereign. I have 
secretly and silently adored and worshiped your 
noble daughter Octavia ever since her presence 
at the arena of the Circus Maxims captivated my 
Grant me her hand in marriage 
and let me make our common welfare and happi- 
ness the mission of my life.” 

Slowly the Emperor covered their clasped 
hands with his, and, bowing gravely, he said: 

“It is a union of state and of hearts which God 
in His infinite wisdom hath decreed. As a feeble 
tribute to this consummation of His will I bless 
you both and pledge my hand and my heart to 
in glorious perpetuation.” 

Affectionately encircling the waist of Octavia 
with his arm, the Prince led her from the pres- 
ence of the Emperor amid the tumultuous plaudits 
of the Romans. 
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“THE LIGHT WOMAN” 


A Vampire, Who Had Captivated Men by the Score and Then 
Cast Them Aside, Receives the Same Treatment 


By Waldo Walker 


Illustrations from the Rex Film 


NCE in a great while a youth grows into 
() man’s estate having kept himself as pure- 

souled, as high-minded, as guileless, as 
when he left his mother’s knee. It is too fine a 
thing and too rare a thing to see blasted, and 
for this reason he, whom we would just as well 
call The Poet, felt a great indignation in his heart 
on seeing the merciless manner in which a cer- 
tain actress, known widely on the stage, in the 
cafes and studios as Carmen, was playing with 
his bosom friend, young Paul. 

Young Paul was unmistakably infatuated with 
her; infatuated as only a young man can be 
when he meets for the first time a brilliant, expert 
woman of the world and finds her pretending 
to love him. At that age there is no more power- 
ful, no more insidious flattery. At that age one 
does not penetrate such a woman—one does not 
want to. 

But The Poet could and did penetrate Carmen. 
He knew her for what she was. He knew a score 
of men whom she had left as wrecks in her path 
when she had finished with them; fine men— 
good and true men—men like young Paul. He 
knew she was wrecking young Paul, yet the latter 
himself believed she loved him, believed be- 
cause he wanted to and because she capriciously 
told him to. 

“Poor, poor Paul,” mused The Poet, mindful 
of the fate of the others, and gazing darkly 
out of the window when he might much better 
have been correcting the proof sheets just re- 
ceived from his publishers. “Poor Paul. It’s 
an old game; a game as old as the world; a game 
nobody ever beats. God knows I wish I could 
save you.” 

So when young Paul slammed his way into the 
tasteful little bachelor apartment later on, The 
Poet was quick to attach due significance to the 
sullen manner in which the usually sunny-spirited 
fellow entered. It was plain he had been drink- 
ing. He strode straight in, threw himself upon 
a divan and buried his face in the pillow. It was 
not the Paul who had left before dinner to meet 
Carmen. It was an older,a wiser,a sadder Paul. 


After some time The Poet ventured 

“What's wrong?” 

Slowly Paul sat up, his jaw muscles working 
dangerously. For some time he gazed with 
white, drawn face down at the Kashan rug, his 
hands clasping and unclasping nervously. Then 
he said thickly 

“Carmen—” 

And then he stopped. 

The Poet guessed. He knew from the begin- 
ning it had been Carmen. Whenever the clean- 
living Paul had been drinking it was always Car 
men. 

Grimly, then, Paul demanded 

“Do you think Carmen is the kind of a girl 
who wouldn’t play straight with me?” 

The Poet was wiser than to say. He under- 
stood such things; understood them with the 
same worldly cunning with which Carmen under- 
stood things. 

“I don’t pretend to know Carmen,” he said. 

Paul caught the thinly-veiled inimical note 
He looked up sensitively. 

“Why don’t you like Carmen? I know you 
don’t. She says you don’t. You're like all the 
rest. If you only understood her! At heart she 
is the dearest woman on earth.” 

And then he added ingenuously 

“That's the thing she and I have in common. 
[ understand her; I understand her perfectly.” 

The Poet concealed a sudden impulse to smile 


- cynically. Under his breath he muttered “Poor 


Paul!” 

Then all at once, in sharp contrast to the 
previous tenderness, a change, an ugly change, 
came over young Paul. He jumped up. His 
face darkened with a jealous rage. Snatching 
up his hat he started hurriedly for the door. But 
The Poet, suspecting something wrong, pursued 
and caught him at the threshold. 

“Where are you going, Paul?” 

“I’m going back.” 

“Where?” 

“To Carmen’s!” 

“What! Now? It’s midnight!” 
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THE POET LEARNED FROM HIS FRIENDS T 


iul looked at the knob doggedly. “I’m going. 
\Vhen I went to see her she didn’t let me in. She 
me in the hall, talking to me. She sent me 
I’m going back. There was someone 
here. Someone there, I tell you!” His face 
irked savagely. “If he’s still there—if he’s 
till there—” 
The Poet caught his young friend just in time 
to keep him from dashing away and in the strug- 
le he touched Paul’s hip pocket. In it he felt a 
volver. The peaceful. Paul carrying a re- 
lver! What more incredible! What a change 
rmen was working. The Poet hated her with: 
| the hate in his power. It nerved him as never 
fore to some expedient which might effect 
ung Paul’s salvation. He must be saved from 
wiles of this vampire who cared no more for 
m than for a dozen others, and yet who let him 
it into an infatuation which could very easily 
rminate with moral fatality. And late that 
ght The Poet, as worldly wise as Carmen her- 
lf, hit upon a plan. 


MONTH later the beautiful Carmen received 

a guest at her apartment for a twelve o’clock 
ikfast intime. The new. arrival, a clean-cut 
ing man of whom she seemed unexplainably 
1 in view of his own whimsical indifference, 
none other than The Poet. 


hatting over their chocolate, it was instantly 


HAT PAUL WAS INFATUATED WITH CARMEN 


apparent that an unusual relation prevailed be- 
tween the hostess and her favored guest. Half 
of this relation was betrayed in Carmen’s deli- 
cately visible deference; the deference of a 
woman who has surrendered to a passionate love. 
The other half was suggested in The Poet's 
unrelaxing banter. He kept her continually on 
the verge of madness by his capriciousness. And 
he seemed constantly to challenge the famous 
batteries of her great Spanish eyes with a devil- 
may-care, almost devilishly insolent smile. That 
she should endure it, and indeed defer to this 
treatment, was mystifying. 

3ut this tenderness toward The Poet was 
proven over and over again in a myriad different 
ways. One such way developed when she reached 
over for his cup, her left hand raising suggestive- 
ly to the handle of the ornate chocolate urn be- 
side her. But with the hospitable gesture she also 
bestowed a look of emotion, of beseeching, of 
everything that is the Alpha and Omega of love. 

He laughed at her. Not rudely, necessarily, but 
maddeningly. Laughed at her just as she had 
laughed in her time at men by the score. And 
then he added tauntingly: 

“Really, that doesn’t thrill me, you know. Why 
can’t we be friends? You know we've had so 
much to say about those silly things.” 

She colored at the rebuff. She drew back her 
hand quickly. She was hurt. 
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THAT NIGHT THE POET, AS WORLDLY WISE AS CAR- 
MEN HERSELF, HIT UPON A PLAN 


“I hardly think that is called for,” she re- 
joined confusedly, her eyes not lifting to the im- 
perturbable mockery of his. But as she thought 
it over and the sting of it began to work upon 
her mercurial nature, she suddenly flared: 

“Oh, I wish that I didn’t make such a fool of 
myself.over you. I wish I had never seen you. 
(No, I don’t.) Wish almost I had never known 
you. Or I ought to wish it.” Her great black 
eyes then lifted hotly across the lace tablecloth 
and shone straight at him. “In heaven’s name, 
why am I made to like you—to love you—to 
adore you—for I do adore you—I shouldn’t ever 
tell you—shouldn’t ever let you guess—but I do, 
I do, I do—and why must I, when I don’t mean 
any more to you than——” 

The door of the apartment opened and Paul 
walked in, a look of surprise on his face. 

“What's this?” he demanded angrily. 

Carmen stretched out her arm to him. The 
Poet leaped to her side and grasped her wrist. 
Then he ordered Paul back to his rooms, saying 
he would explain everything later. 

After a few objections, Paul departed. 

When they were again alone, The Poet said 
calmly: “Carmen, I have never denied your being 
an actress. You do not need to prove it again.” 

She was furious. She sprang from her chair, 





hurling it backward, and with hands clasped upon 
her bosom—eyes blazing—teeth set—she loome“ : 
over him tigerishly in some flowing morning 
draperies of tawny silk. 

“You can’t stay here another minute. You in 
sult me. You laugh at me. And I won't have it 
I won’t endure it. I don’t have to! I don't 
have to—from anybody—not even you.” 

And when, taking her at her word, he had 
got to the door, turning with a bland smile as he 
touched the knob, she rushed to him with a 
feline swiftness, seized him madly in her arms; 
holding him so frantically he could not move; so 
so frantically he could hardly breathe. 

“You shall not go! You want to go. I know 
you want to go. You want to get away from me. 
But you won’t. Why don’t you ever understand 
me and love me, and just take me in your arms— 
and forget? Instead it is always I—always I. 
And you—never!” 

“It is because I don’t want to.” He was stud- 
iedly suave. 

“You don’t love me!” she charged. 

In a level tone he announced: 

“No, that’s about the size of it.” 

He had decided on this day as his vengeance 
for Paul. 

Carmen gasped, and began to weep hysterical- 





THE POET LEAPED TO HER SIDE AND GRASPED HER 
WRIST 
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She sank down into her chair, burying her 

. in her arms; waiting for him to come take 
r, to come pick her up and console her. He 
i not come. He let her lie; let her weep, with 

us ruthlessness. He even smiled at bringing 

- to this; just as she had so often smiled; as 
- had so often smiled at Paul. Once she went 
| his side and placed her arm about his neck. 

removed it and pushed her away. 

She threw herself into a chair and for a 
x while she wept and when she had regained 
rtial composure she was long silent, and when 

lly she spoke it was in the tone of a 

f-chastened woman, and it was as though in 
liloquy to herself. 

“Tl wonder why it has all been? What it all 

been for? Justice? Yes—maybe justice. 

‘ou never liked me. I always loved you. Peo- 
le we both knew were always telling me how you 
criticized me. And I, poor fool, said I didn’t 
are. But I did care. A woman always cares. 
[ hated you—and confessed you interesting. Isn’t 
t absurd my telling you all this?” 

She looked at him, her eyes still eager to be 
iffectionate, even after what he had said. How 
strange a thing is woman. 

“Then somehow we met. I wonder how? Did 

do it?) Or did you?” 

He smiled inscrutably, but said nothing. 

“At any rate we met,” she continued. “And I 
tried to punish you, then to interest, then to pos- 
sess you; tried to make you yield like all the 
rest. And you were so blasé and hard and cyni- 
al—and fascinating. I used to dream about 
your eyes of ice. And in the end I myself yield- 
ed. The idea of confessing this to you!” 

She shrugged her shoulders wistfully. 

I can’t help it. I glory in it. So sit down 
now and behave and don’t say again you dont 
are for me. For don’t you remember how I sent 
Paul away for good and all when you told me to? 
\ll you had to do was to say it—and I did it. 
Wasn’t that love? Poor, silly little Paul!  He’s 
so green. Is he drinking as horribly as they 
say? 

The Poet’s eyes were black and accusatory. 

“Why do you look at me that way?” she fal- 
tered, never dreaming the scheme deep laid in 
the mind of the man. 

He masked his too impetuous spirit. 

“I led Paul a merry chase,” she continued 
mpishly. “Fair prey, I say—fair prey, all of 

em. 

Not even yet had she divined she was to pay 

er and over again for her treatment of Paul. 

Indeed, Carmen paid before the hour was 
ip. In much less time The Poet had cut every 
silken fetter with which he had bound her to 


him. This beauty who had captivated men all 
her life and thrown them aside, was now herself 
captivated and was herself being thrown aside. 
So he told her good-by; told her all things were 
done; did not spare her; showed her no mercy. 
She had spared none; she had never shown mercy. 
And when it all dawned upon her and she saw 
the only man who had ever tamed her tigerish 
soul about to depart and desert her, ske sank to 
the floor at his feet—that great, beautiful, glori- 
ous creature—sank to the floor before him and 
wept. And then, when he showed no recanting, 
she cursed him; from the hot, suffering inferno 





THE POET REMOVED CARMEN’S ARM AND PUSHED 
HER AWAY 


of her soul of souls she cursed him. And he 
shuddered, for no man can well bear the curse 
of such a woman. For perhaps he had been un- 
just. The true love of any woman, however be- 
lated, is too precious a thing for a man to pre- 
sume to hold lightly. At its worst it is apt to 
be so much better than his at its best. 

And young Paul, a sot, never trusted again a 
man or a woman. He had found falseness, he 
was sure, in the only man and woman he had 
ever trusted. 

In the end The Poet was shaken in confi- 
dence. He often asked himself if he had done 
right, and murmured: 

“To play with souls is a dangerous thing.” 
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“THE CLOSED DOOR” 


How a Young Girl Married a Rich Stock Broker Whom She Did 
Not Love to Save Her Father from Ruin, and 
How She Learned to Love Him 


By Alice Ward Bailey. 


Illustrations from the Victor Film Featuring Florence Lawrence. 


LORENCE overheard her father and her 
F \unt Cassie talking, as they waited for her 
to go with themtochurch. They were so oc- 
cupied with what they were saying to each other 
that they did not see her standing in the doorway. 
“Florence will be doing very well for herself, 


very well indeed.” Aunt Cassie pursed up her 
lips and nodded several times in quick succession. 
“[ hear the man is worth several hundred thousand 


dollars at least—some people say half a million. 
But then he knows what he is about. He’s a 
self-made man, and has absolutely no _ social 
position. I don’t say that is why he is so de- 
termined—” 

“T don't think you had better, Aunt Cassandra.” 
Florence entered the room with the mien of an 
injured princess. 

“Of course not, of course not!” Mr. Ashleigh’s 
agitation showed plainly that he was desperately 
afraid something would happen to spoil his 
cherished plans. 

“Don’t be alarmed, papa, I am not going to 
disappoint you. I only want to know where | 
stand with the highest bidder.” 

“Florence! How can you say such dreadful 
things!” Aunt Cassandra’s pale, refined little 
face worked nervously; she was on the point of 
bursting into tears. 

Mr. Ashleigh gave his daughter an appealing 
look. 

“Poor, anxious, troubled papa!” She melted 
in an instant, was all tenderness and concern. 
Clasping his thin, square, unyielding shoulders, 
she laid her cheek caressingly to his. “I would 
sell my soul to save you from what you have 
endured the last few years,’ she murmured pas- 
sionately. 

“There, there!” He patted her soothingly on 
the back as he would an infant. Emotion tired 
and distressed him. He wanted his own way 
without any fuss or argument. Florence 
straightened herself suddenly. “Come. it is 
church time,” she said abruptly, and put an end 
to the discussion. 


All through the morning service, she reviewed 
the past few weeks, during which she had cap- 
tured the prize of the season, George Neill, the 
wealthy stock broker, who had come from—no 
one knew where, “Out West,” some said vaguely. 
They said he had no breeding, but a naturally 
gentle manner, no knowledge of music, art or 
books, but that he knew men. Women were as 
much an unknown territory to him as the fine 
arts. He went down hopelessly before her fres! 
young beauty and clever tongue. “You have 
something to say,” he broke out impulsively, 
during their first meeting, while belles, past, pres- 
ent, and to come, watched the interview. “Where- 
ever did you pick up so much about railroads 
and mines, and all that sort of thing?” 

“Hid, and listened. I’ve been a sort of mouse- 
in-the-wall ever since I can remember. When 
my sister was playing dolls, I was looking to see 
how the men who came to the house played their 
big games. That is why I have been so anxious 
to meet you, because I heard you carried rail- 
roads in your pockets and had mines up your 
sleeves.” 

They were good comrades from that moment. 
He told her some of his hairbreadth escapes in 
speculation. She listened as medizval ladies lis- 
tened to tales of prowess told by the knights, in 
the old days when muscle and sinew, a quick eye 
and prompt decision carried a man through any 
hazard. This man had the strength of arm, the 
alertness, and the nerve of those old heroes. 

“T really like him,” she said to her sister, when 
Kitty, under pretense of arranging a disordered 
tress of hair, whispered in her ear: “He is’nt 
the least bit stupid if he doesn’t know all about 
grand opera.” 

When Neill appeared to ask for the final dance, 
she let him see that there was no one whom sh¢ 
would rather have for a partner. “How did 
you ever find time for such frivolities as these?” 
she asked, as he deftly drew her under the up- 
lifted arms of the dancers. “I should think it 
would have seemed to you hardly worth while, to 
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“YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY!” HE BROKE OUT IMPULSIVELY DURING THEIR FIRST MEETING WHILE THE 
DANCERS LOOKED ON 


learn how to dance when handling big operations 
on the Board is so fascinating.” 

“It didn’t seem worth while—until now.” His 
voice at her ear was low and deep with meaning. 
His eyes had a look of longing. 

“He has a good voice,” she thought, with the 
addition to herself: “If I could 
marry him by telegraph, and live with him by 
telephone, I’d take him. Not but what he is 
nice, in his way, but it isn’t our way.” 

Sitting in the family pew at Saint Ignatius’, 
she reviewed the scenes of that first meeting and 
what she had said to George Neill. The time was 
drawing near when she must come to some de- 
ision. She could not fail her father and sister; 
\unt Cassie, too, must be considered. And there 
was Hal, Kitty’s sweetheart; a man in Neill’s 

sition could do a great deal for a youngster 
like Hal. 

While the choir sang, the curate read, the people 
prayed and the rector preached, this slip of a 
girl arranged the destinies of half a dozen dif- 
ferent individuals, whose common bond was their 
lependence on herself. The dinner passed as 
such dinners will. Mr. Ashleigh played the host 
to perfection. Aunt Cassie had been well trained 


mischievous 


in her duties as hostess. Kitty was charming, 
Hal was agreeable. Florence was the problem. 

“I give it up!” George Neill fell back baffled 
from every attempt to read that calm, impassive 
face. “She doesn’t turn me down. On the con- 
trary she encourages me. What does she mean? 
What does she wanf?” He alternated story- 
telling so vivid that it atoned for obvious lack 
of college and school, with pauses which seemed 
to take him into some remote place out of reach. 

“He doesn’t care,” thought Florence. “How 
could I ever think that he did? He is all plans 
and schemes. I merely fit in. Just at this point 
in the game he needs a place, belongings. It will 
be merely a business arrangement. I must have 
money and he must have position. It is like the 
European alliances of marrying the man whose 
farm is next to yours. Why should we waste any 
sentiment on the matter?” 

Neill tried his best to get a chance to talk 
with her, and the family did their cordial best 
to help him. Would Florence sing? That would 
take them alone to the music room. No, Florence 
would have to be excused, her throat troubled 
her. Would Florence take a walk in the garden 
and show him her flowers? And how about 
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“HOW DID YOU FIND TIME FOR SUCH FRIVOLITIES AS THESE?” SHE 
ASKED, AS HE DEFTLY DREW HER UNDER THE UPLIFTED ARMS 


that dog she used to dress up in petticoats, when 
was it? Only two years ago? How quickly the 
little girl had become a woman! The flowers had 
not done well, this season, and the dog was cross. 
At last, in desperation, Neill blurted out before 
them all, “There is something I want to say to 
you.” 

“There are ever so many things I want to say 
to you,” she smiled at him. “I think I will make 
papa bring me to your office. I am so anxious to 
see where these big deals are mapped out.” 

“You wouldn’t see much.” She puzzled him. 
His eyes followed every move she made. “He 
is certainly very much in love,” thought Mr. 
Ashleigh. Aloud, he said, “With Mr. Neill’s 
permission, I will leave you there while I transact 
some business in the adjoining office, something 
[ must attend to, tomorrow morning.” 

Neill’s face brightened. He was going to have 
the coveted interview, after all. 


«so AY, Kit, what does a girl wear when she is 

S going to accept a man?” asked Florence 
of her sister a few minutes later, assuming a 
gaiety which she did not feel. 

“Are you really going to do it? O, you blessed 
darling!” Kit embraced her with effusion. 

“What do they?” 

“White muslin, with apple-green sash and 
plume. At least that’s what I wore.” 

“Crazy child! You haven’t accepted Hal, when 
he hasn’t a cent to his name!” 

“He has prospects.” 

“With whom?” 

“You and Brother George.” Kit giggled ec- 


——.. 


statically. “I’ll lend you the 
sush and plume—you can put it 
on your own hat. It will bring 
you luck. By the way, Hal 
hasn’t spoken to papa yet, so 
don’t breathe it.” 

Arrayed in Kit’s finery, Flor- 
ence joined her father, waiting 
patiently at the foot of the 
stairs, sublimely unconscious 
what she wore or how she felt, 
and making her feel that neither 
mattered very much. How dii- 
ferent her position from that of 
her sister, loving and beloved! 
Yet was she so indifferent to 
this man or he to her? Why 
then did her pulse pound so 
furiously, when her father left 
them alone together, and why 
did great beads of perspiration 
start on Neill’s forehead as he 
began to speak? 

“IT think you understand my feelings toward 
you, that I love you, have loved you ever since | 
saw you as a young girl, playing with your dog. 
I envied the little rascal, even then. 

“When the fellows asked me why I didn’t 
marry, I told them that my girl wasn’t.old enough 
yet. The night I met you at Mrs. Hughes’, [| 
saw my time had come. It was all up with me. 
I was gone, like that!” He snapped his fingers. 

Florence drew back hastily. This did not sound 
like a bid for social position. He mistook her 
movement for the impulse of maidenly reserve, 
and manlike, pressed his suit. “You can do any- 
thing you please with me, you know that. I am 
ready to make any concession to the difference in 
our ages and the different way in which we were 
brought up.” This gave her an opening. “I 
have always said I would never marry.” 

“That’s no way for a girl like you to talk. 
You won't be allowed to live single.” 

“So it seems,” she smiled faintly, “but if I 
have to give up my freedom—” 

“You won’t have to.” He spoke eagerly; he 
felt that he was gaining on her, she was almost 
within reach. “You shall be as free as you like. 
Go on—” for she hesitated—“What particular 
form does your wish for freedom take? Do you 
want to join the suffragists, or smoke cigarets, 
or model in clay—what do you want to do?” 

“T want to own myself. I want my own apart- 
ments. I want my own key.” 

“Ah—” She wished she could keep from trem- 
bling, when she heard that long, musical sigh. 
“So that is what you want, my name and—” his 
thought darted with lightning rapidity to the man 
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“THE CLOSED DOOR” 





ho had arranged this interview and whose steps 
uld even now be heard, returning—“the—mar- 
riage settlement!” 

Florence’s father rattled at the door and entered 
.untily, but stopped confused by what he saw. 
Florence had started to her feet and _ stood, 


looking over her shoulder at Neill, disdain of 


erself and of him expressed in every line. She 

s like some beautiful wild thing, snared and 
chting inwardly, but too proud to let it be 
nown. Neill was equally disconcerting to one 
who would have sped the wooing. He had absent 
mindedly replaced his hat on his head and was 
regarding the girl before him as he would regard 

man who had offered him an exceptionally 


hard business proposition. “I will consider it,” 


e said briefly, “and let you know.” 
“I’m going home, papa.” Florence drew in her 
breath quickly, it was almost a sob. “You can 
me when you are ready. The muslin skirts and 


the apple-green shash and plume departed from a 


scene very unlike that in which they last officiated. 
“T hope there’s nothing wrong.” Mr. Ashleigh 
laid his high silk hat on the table, and drew to 

nfidential nearness the chair his daughter had 
vacated. 

“We were considering the terms of the mar- 
iage settlement,” Neill replied. “Could you wait 
for me here half an hour or so? I want to do 
some thinking. I'll be right over there in the 
park. I can think better with my feet on the 
ground.” 

For an hour Wilton Ashleigh watched the mas- 
sive figure pace to and fro between the trees. 
Now he lost it, now it reappeared and continued 


+ 


its even, deliberate tread, like that of a sentinel. 





VHEN YOU WERE A YOUNG GIRL, PLAYING WITH 
YOUR DOG, I ENVIED THE RASCAL” 





“I WILL CONSIDER IT,” HE SAID, BRIEFLY, “AND LET 
YOU KNOW MY DECISION” 


on duty. How very strange those two acted! But 
then, they never did do anything like anyone 
else. He was coming at last, crossing the park- 
way with quick, determined strides. 

Without preliminary or preamble, he announced, 
“I am prepared to settle one hundred thousand 
dollars on your daughter, the day she becomes 
my wife. Send your lawyer to me and we'll 
draw up the papers. You'll have to excuse me 
now, I’m going to her.” 

Nothing held him now, neither prudence for 
himself or for his car, which went up the street 
at a rate that set the policemen staring into 
the store windows; no one ever arrested George 
Neill. 

Florence had the virtue of promptness, that 
was one of the traits. for which he loved her. 
She did not keep him waiting. 

“IT accept your conditions,” he said with a 
hungry look, not unlike that of her faithful dog 
when he had proved his devotion and expected a 
caress. She gave him the tips of her fingers 
and actually shrank when he lifted them to his 
lips. Still he did not despair. He believed that 
he could yet make her love him. 

“I’m glad you’re not like your sister,” Hal 
broke out, one evening, six months later, as he 
stood with Kit in the drawing room at Ashleigh- 
hurst and watched Florence, brilliant in evening 
dress. “She’s as cold as ice, and that husband of 
her’s is one splendid fellow.” 

“She does everything in the world he asks her 
to, is ready to go anywhere at any time, enter- 
tains his friends by the hour. She’s the best 
sister in the world; you don’t know—” She 
caught herself up short. Hal had been “operating” 
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for her father, on the stock market, lately, and 
the “sinews of war,” as Mr. Ashleigh termed 
the funds, had come out of Florence’s marriage 
settlement. What would Hal say if he knew? 

Neill had said, when he found out what they 
were doing without consulting him: “Poor in- 
nocents!” He protected them as well as he 
could, “threw things their way.” The pair grew 
bolder. They plotted and planned by the hour. 
Neill had bought and remodeled the old Ash- 
leigh homestead. Florence said she wanted to 
see the place look as it did when she was a 
child; what she meant was, look as she would 
like to have it. There were several additions, 
among them two wings thrown out on opposite 
sides of the main structure; one contained Neill’s 
apartments, the other her own. 

Mr. Ashleigh and Kitty retained their own 
rooms, remodeled and made as luxurious as pos- 
sible. In no way did Neill dictate to his wife 
or limit her expenditures. Ashleighhurst was 
Neill 
surprised everyone by the ease with which he ac- 
cepted the role of His grave dignity 
baffled and fascinated Florence, even as he was 
baffled and fascinated by her closed door. As 
he looked around at the women who “cheapened 
paradise,” he felt a thrill of pride in the girl 
who set such a price on herself. So these two 
lived on, attracting and repelling each other, un- 
til the world in which they lived became to them 
merely a setting for the scene of their fascinat- 
ing romance. 

Neill was rumored to be playing for higher 
stakes than ever before, no one could say just 
what. He did not act openly; everything was ac- 
complished through his agents, whose very iden- 
tity was concealed. On the other hand, he was 
believed to be “onto everybody else’s game.” He 
seemed to be aware just when and where infor- 
mation could be found. It amused him to stumble 
into a carefully woven web and be able to so 
keep himself out of it that the threads did not 
break. Then, to act at the critical moment, for 
his friends and against his foes! They called 
him the Wizard, and said it was of no use to 
attempt to keep anything from him; as to work- 
ing against him, whoever did that was a fool. 

It was quite in the course of events that he 
should come up to the doorway when Hal re- 
ported to Mr. Ashleigh and should catch enough 
of the conversation to comprehend the rest. 

“A little more and we'll control more than half 
of the K. & B. railroad stock,” Hal was saying. 

The K. & B. was the road which Neill had 
quietly nursed along from feeble infancy to vig- 
orous maturity. He meant to make that and the 
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host. 


Lucky Dog Mine his especial props. They were 
the only things of which he was sure. 

“I have got a tip,” the boy was saying, “K. & 
B. is going down. There’s a chance to get con- 
trol of the stock. It’s the biggest thing I’ve 
struck since I went into business.” Hal had 
been in a broker’s office for about a year. Kit 
beamed upon him proudly. 

“Who controls it now?” 
wary. 

“Nobody knows. Possibly no one person has 
it. Let me show you.” Hal drew some figures on 
the back of an envelope, using his hat as a sup- 
port. Apparently they were convincing. 

“Tf it’s as you say,” Ashleigh’s voice rose above 
the cautious undertone in which he had been 
speaking, “I’ll put in every cent I can get my 
hands on.” 7 

Neill silently stole away. Back to his own room 
he went, and sat down by the window, his large, 
strong hands gripping his knees. They must take 
hold of something, and there was nothing any- 
where, except himself. The ground had opened 
beneath his feet and left him hanging over a 
bottomless abyss. Should he let go and drop 
into it, or show Florence what an old fool her 
father had been, what a young fool, her pros- 
pective brother-in-law. 

His life since he met her passed in review be- 
fore him, a succession of brilliant scenes sep- 
arated by dark areas of loneliness. Love for her 
dominated all, every move and every ambition, 
most of them unknown to her. She had never 
known how he crippled himself by that settle- 
ment, at a time when he needed every cent for 
the K. & B. railroad. They were using his money 
to fight him, on that same road, where he had 
been disabled through helping them. Of course 
that was where they got their money. Ashleigh 
had nothing. Hal was an inexperienced youth, 
getting his experience. More than once Neill 
had taken the boy aside and pointed out to him 
some blunder which he had committed, telling 
him how to right himself. And when everything 
turned out well, Florence had praised Hal to the 
skies, and looked askance at her husband, as if 
asking, “Why do you no longer make such bril- 
liant moves?” 

If he went down, what would she think of 
him? She married his name and his fortune; 
what if the name spelt failure, and the fortune 
was not there? 

There was “something doing” on the Board 
that morning. It was in the air, everyone felt 
it, and when K. & B. was chalked up on the black- 
board, winked at one another, as much as to say, 
“That’s it!” 


Her father was still 
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Neill was in the office, in close touch with the 
telephone, getting reports from the floor. 

“K. & B. selling at 85.” Then there was some 
foundation for the tip Hal had received. One 
of the stockholders evidently had cold feet. He 
needn’t worry; K. & B. was sound as a bell, road 
booming, paying good dividends. 

“Man buying in all he can get.” Hal, of course, 
using the money designed for Florence. 

“K. & B. selling at go.” 

“K. & B. selling at 95.” It was going up rapidly, 
pushed by that fool of a boy! If he would only 
know enough to unload now and save himself— 

“Same man still buying stock.” He’d buy as 
long as the money lasted, trust him for that. 

“K. & B. at 100. Man still buying. Market 
stronger. Bidding lively.” That kid was actually 
creating a market for what was not there; it 
couldn’t be. “I have blamed near the rest of it 
in my own mitt.” 

Here was his chance, if he chose to take it. He 
could force the market down and buy in the 
whole concern. For a moment the opportunity 
dazzled him. Then he saw what it meant. Ruin 
to the Ashleighs, loss to Hal of bride as well as 
position, a blow that would crush the old man 
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and would make Florence’s heart bleed. He 
would like for once to see some sign of good red 
blood. Twice he opened his mouth to give the 
order, but it closed as if a restraining finger had 
been laid upon his lips. One may not follow Love 
for a year and not become her bond slave. It 
is turning life-currents backward to oppose her 
gentle sway. 

“K. & B. selling at 110. Man still buying.” What 
was that idiot trying to do? 

“K. & B. breaking at 115.” There was no more 
stock for sale. Like lightning flashed the order; 


“Sell my stock in K. & B.” Like lightning it 


struck the floor, and was followed by the booming 
thunder of tumultuous voices: “George Neill’s 
K. & B. stock for sale.” Neill could see it all, 
could see the pandemonium which would break 
loose. He heard it as plainly as if he were there. 
“That young fellow knew what he was about. 
He had a straight tip, you bet. Isn’t he a con- 
nection of the Wizard’s? Nonsense, the Wizard 
is Neill himself.” 

They could not stop to explain the puzzle, they 
must buy at any price. And that fool of a boy 
would be standing in the midst of the howling 
mob, thinking he had done it all himself. “Neill 
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run, impossible!” 
“Of 
broke, he knows 
sell at this 
unless he had to.” 

“K. & B. at 100.” 
dow n. 

“K. & B. at 95. Breaks at 95.” 
Evidently the boy had kept his 
head and sold enough to cover. 
Mr. Ashleigh was the richest man 
in town now, and Hal could 
marry Kit. 

“Where's George Neill? Is 
Neill around? Anybody seen 
Neill?” He must get into his hole. 
He slid out of a side door and 
went to his private office. They 
were there before him. They 
poured in like a pack of hungry 
and demanded an ex- 
planation. Why didn’t he let them 
know what he was going to do? 
If there was something behind it, some big deal 
on, he might have let in his friends. If he needed 
help, any one of them would have put up his pile. 

Untouched by sympathy or criticism, Neill sat 
in his office chair, his cigar between his teeth, his 
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hounds, 


fingers locked, blind to the papers filled with 
figures thrust under his nose, deaf to their ap- 


peals. He made them believe that he really had 
nothing to say, and they went away and left him. 

Another crowd had been busy with Hal, trying 
to dig information out of him. He was as non- 
committal as Neill. To tell the truth, he really 
did not know how the thing happened. 

Slowly, as one ravels a piece of knitting, he 
unrolled the thread until the end lay before him. 
Neill did it to save the Ashleighs—the great, big- 
hearted, generous—Hal choked with gratitude. 
Almost at home, he turned back to Neill’s office, 
found no one there, and returned to Ashleighhurst. 

“Where on earth have you been?” cried Kit, 
“everybody has been here asking for you and 
They all want to get in on your deal.” 
She caught him around the neck and dragged him 
into the hall. “You wonderful boy!” 

Hal stopped her with a frown. “Has Neill 
come in?” 

“I think not. I know he hasn’t. Florence is 
getting nervous. She says he’s been losing right 
along lately. Perhaps his day is over, and it ‘s 
going to be your day now!” 

“Don’t talk like that.” He kissed her absent- 
mindedly. “I want to see Florence.” 

“Don’t you want to see papa?” 

“Not yet.” 

“T’ll tell Flo.” 


papa. 


THE BROKERS POURED IN 
HOUNDS, AND DEMANDED AN EXPLANATION 


ON NEILL LIKE A PACK OF HUNGRY 


George Neill’s wife was walking up and down 
her exquisite apartment, hating its perfection. 
Less and less had she seen of her husband during 
the past month. He had not once asked her to 
go out with him. He was leaving her to herself 
as she had asked, and herself was proving a very 
dull companion. She missed his bluff, straight- 
forward statements, his stories, his thoughtful- 
ness for her. Not that she lacked anything—but 
him; that was a lack, let her confess it, she 
missed him. 

“Hal wants to see you,” Kit called at the door. 

“Tell him to come in.” 

Hal did not take the chair she offered him; he 
was too excited to sit down. “I’ve got something 
to say to you and you must hear me through. 
It’s about George.” He stopped for one long 
breat': and went on tempestuously. “He sac- 
rificed himself today to save us—your father— 
you. He dumped his holdings in the K. & B. 
He must have had the controlling interest. He 
forced down the market and saved me, when | 
had run it up like a fool, buying in. Your father 
gave me the money to use. I’ve quadrupled it. 
Rather, George Neill has done it for me. I felt 
you ought to know.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “I ought to know. But 
where is he? Why doesn’t he come home?” The 
word mocked her. Home? Had it ever been 
that to him? 

“Here’s a message for you.” 
the room. “The boy is waiting. 
George. Do see what he says.” 

Florence hurriedly tore open the envelope and 
read: 
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My Dear: 
I am ruined, except for the mine. Leave to- 

night for Wyoming. Send bag by boy. 
Yours, 


George.” 


“It is no explanation,” she let the letter fall. 
“He is going away, to Wyoming, to his mine. 
That is all he has left.” 

She crossed the hall and entered his apartment. 
t had been left as one leaves the place he does 

t expect to see again. The bag stood on the 
‘hair by the door. She fumbled at the lock. It 
pened, displaying neat piles of clothing. He 
had known that he was going, he had known 
vyhat he meant to do and that it would make an 
exile of him. 

In one great surging wave, the swift realization 

f his generosity, his goodness, his patience, swept 


over her. “Come back to me, come back to me,” 


she sobbed. 


How could he come back to that closed door? 

She crossed the hall again and with a sudden 
wrench tore the key from the lock. She tucked 
it into the bag and closed the fastenings. Kit 
gave it to the boy, who carried it away. 

Neill took the 2:30 a. m. express, and sat up 
the rest of the night, watching the clouds scud 
past, above the silent, sleeping villages. For 
two days and two nights he hardly left his seat. 
He could not eat, he could not sleep if he went 
to bed, and he thought grimly, what a saving it 
would be. With strict economy and attention to 
the interests of the Lucky Dog he would yet 
retrieve his fortunes. But for what end? Hap- 
piness was not for him. Independence and use- 
fulness were all that he could hope for. 

He found matters in better shape than he an- 
ticipated. 

At the hotel, in his room, he opened his bag, 
and out fell—the key to the closed door! 
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“RETRIBUTION” 


The Love Affair of a Central Office Detective and a Reformed 
Accomplice of a Thief Ends Happily After She Foils 


an Attempt to Assassinate Her Lover. 
by A. E. Geldhof. 


life of a central office detective permitted 
Garry O'Neil, and so it was but natural that 


| yEW were the social diversions that the busy 


a feeling akin to resentment was aroused in him 
when his little dinner with Dick Boardman and 
the latter’s charming wife and little daughter was 
rudely broken in upon by thoughts of business. 

But Garry was a true sleuth, and he never per- 
mitted pleasure really to interfere when there 
was work to do. Accordingly, as the dinner came 
to an end his mind was occupied with solving 
the problem of where he had seen this girl before. 

She was Dick’s nurse-maid, or, more properly 
speaking, his little daughter’s nurse-maid; that 
was evident. But her face seemed oddly con- 
nected in the detective’s mind with pursuits less 
honorable, if also less prosaic. It was a pretty 
face, too, framed by a wealth of golden hair, 
and the plain white cap and aproned uniform she 
wore did not detract one whit from her beauty. 

“Where on earth have I seen her before?” 
mused Garry, after she had taken “Little Sweet- 
heart” off to tuck her into her crib. 

He ransacked his mind, a well-ordered store- 
house of all kinds of miscellaneous information. 
Away in one corner there was that propensity so 
valuable to a detective—the ability to remember 
names and faces; particularly those of persons 
with police rewards hanging over their heads. 
And his faculty did not fail him this time. 

“Nell O’Brien, as I live!” he thought suddenly. 

He could not be mistaken, he had seen her too 
often in the matron’s room at police headquarters, 
after she had been searched and various articles 
of value found on her haughty person had been 
confiscated. Certainly, she was Nell O’Brien, an 
“old offender,” the detectives called her, and to 
all intents and purposes engaged in an honest 
occupation at last. 

But of this Garry was not so sure, as, after an 
evening delightfully passed in the company of his 
friends, Dick had showed him to his room and 
he sat musing over a cigarette. As he pondered, 
wondering what she could be doing in his friend’s 
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house in this guise, he became thoroughly con- 
vinced that she was there for some ulterior pur- 
pose. And he was thankful that she had not 
recognized him. 

Could he have seen the girl’s peculiar actions 
just before he made his discovery of her iden- 
tity it would have taken him less time to make up 
his mind. Taking Dick’s little girl for a stroll 
in the park in her go-cart, Nell had stopped sud- 
denly in a quiet spot, deserted at this hour of the 
early evening. 

As she stood there a man, roughly dressed, 
with a shabby slouch hat and a white shirt open 
at the throat, approached her stealthily. 

“Have you got it?” he asked, after making sure 
that no one was near. 

Nell drew a paper from her apron. 

“Here it is. Don’t stay long, or someone will 
see us,” she said, handing him the paper. “It 
shows the dining-room—l’ll open the window 
there—and the hallway. Come to-night, Jack, and 
if you make a good haul I want you to promise 
me to quit this business.” 

“Girlie, you’re a brick,” said “Nifty Jack” 
Logan, burglar by profession and inclination 
“I'll be there about 11 o'clock with bells on. I'll 
make a getaway now and get this little map in 
my noodle. Be careful, now, and be sure every- 
body’s asleep. S’long.” 

With that he hurried off through the trees. 

Nell looked after him with a sigh. 

“Oh, I hope he doesn’t get caught this time,” 
she mused. “The police are after him, but it 
doesn’t seem to worry Jack at all.” 

She turned and pushed the go-cart back to the 
Boardman home. 

In his elegantly furnished room Garry O’Neil 
sat late that night, still meditating. As he often 
remarked, he could not go to sleep until after 
midnight. 

“IT wonder why Nell doesntt quit this game,” h« 
thought. “She’s too pretty and too clever to be 
in the light-fingered class. If she only wanted to 
she could make some man a good wife.” 
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‘WHERE ON EARTH HAVE I SEEN HER BEFORE?” 
TECTIVE, 


\ noise, as of a quick, light footstep just out- 
side his door, attracted his attention thither. In 
an instant he was on his feet. 
he stood for a moment listening; there was no 
further disturbance. 


Going to the door, 


3ut Garry was sure he had 
heard someone stealthily listening at his keyhole. 

Swiftly he removed his shoes and put on his 
bathrobe, while the conviction struck him that 
there was work for him to do in his friend’s 
house—work in his own line. And in spite of 
himself he exulted, for the love of the chase was 
strong in him. 

Stepping to the door again, he switched off the 
lights, and threw it open. A flood of moonlight 
bathed him from head to foot through an “eye- 
brow” window high on the landing leading to 
the third floor. The detective stepped hastily out 
of the path of the light and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

For a moment he stood, intently listening. Then 
he hurried softly in his stockinged feet down the 
stairway, in the direction he believed the girl had 
taken. He was certain that Nifty Nell was up 
to her old tricks. 

The object of his suspicion stole cautiously 
through the library into the dining room. There 
she stood, listening, but no sound broke the mid- 
night stillness. Crossing the room, she quietly but 
quickly threw open the big French window. The 
full moon lit up the room with the radiance of 
daylight, and the girl involuntarily shuddered 
with fear lest she be detected. But this mood 
passed off in a flash, and she looked out of the 
window for a sight of “Nifty” Jack. A low sig- 
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nal, uttered with her hand to 
her lips, brought him to the 
window. 

In the library adjoining, Garry 
O’Neil stood watching the pro- 
ceedings through a slit in the 
draperies that divided the rooms. 

The burglar placed his bag on 
the table and lost no time in 
transferring to it the contents 
of the sideboard. One by one 
the beautiful, costly pieces of 
the Boardman silver went into 
the bag, until it would hold no 
more. Then “Nifty” pulled a 
rope from his pocket and began 
to tie it around the mouth of 
the bag, while Nell stepped to 
the window and held back the 
curtains to enable him to make 
a quick “getaway.” 

Suddenly the room was suf- 
fused with light. Garry O’Neil, 
of the central office, stood in the 
doorway with one hand on the push-button, the 
other clasping his police revolver. 

“Put your gun on the table, Nifty,” he remarked 
as calmly as though Me were asking the thief for 
a match. The latter complied, with a snarl of 
disappointment. 

“Very crude of you to walk right into my 
hands this way,” he went on, easily. “Didn't 
you know we were looking for you for your last 
little job?” 

The burglar scorned to answer. Nell darted for 
the window, as if to make her escape, but Garry’s 
voice stopped her. 

“None of that, Nell,” he said. “You’re both 
going to take a little trip this time. Won’t you 
have a chair, while I attend to a little matter of 
business over the telephone?” 

Reluctantly the pair seated themselves. Near 
the door hung a wall telephone. Garry stepped 
to it, still keeping the pair covered with his re- 
volver. As he did so, Jack leaped to his feet, 
and quick as thought raised the chair on which 
he had been sitting to strike down the detective. 

Garry already‘had the receiver at his ear, and 
was telling the operator to connect him with 
the sergeant’s desk at police headquarters. 

“Drop that chair, Nifty Jack, or the sergeant 
will hear you fall dead!” he exclaimed, the re- 
volver in close proximity to the head of the 
thief. 

Logan saw by the look in the detective’s face 
that he meant it. Deciding to adopt as his course 
the better part of valor, he complied with an ugly 
oath. 
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“DROP THAT CHAIR, ‘NIFTY JACK, OR THE SERGEANT WILL HEAR YOU FALL DEAD!” THE DETECTIVE COM- 
MANDED, 


“Don’t use such language, Jack; there’s a lady 
present,” said the detective, pleasantly. Then—" 
He stopped talking as he heard a voice over the 
wire. 

“Hello, Sergeant Mulvaney? O’Neil talking 
You remember the captain telling us to watch 
out for Nifty Jack Logan? Well, send the 
wagon up to 3447 Michigan Avenue; and he'll 
go back with you. You might*also ask the ma- 
tron to get ready for a friend of hers who’s 
going to pay her a visit.” 

He replaced the receiver, never removing his 
eyes or his gun from the slinking pair, and 
moving toward the door, called out to his host. 
Dick heard him as he sat reading in his room up- 
stairs, while Mrs. Boardman was taking down 
her hair for the night. Both hurried down into 
the dining room. As they entered astonishment 
was written on their faces as the tableaux met 
their eyes. 

Mrs. Boardman could scarcely believe her 
eyes. Nell had come to her with excellent rec- 
ommendations—probably forged—and she was 
filled with consternation at the thought that 
the companion of a thief had been in charge of 
her little girl. Garry hastily explained, and 
Boardman was for calling up the police station, 
when the detective intervened with the explana- 
tion that he had already done so. 

“Garry, how glad I am that you were here 
tonight!” exclaimed his host, impulsively. 


Suddenly the doorbell began ringing. 

“Tt’s the officers, Dick. Let them in,” said 
Garry. 

Dick went into the hall and returned with 
two policemen, who listened to Garry’s brief 
explanation and then handcuffed the pair. 
Threatening Garry with dire things that would 
happen “after he had done his bit,” Nifty Jack 
and Nell were forced roughly out of the house. 

“You came near losing your silver,” said Garry 
with a smile, as he opened the bag and showed 
Mr. and Mrs. Boardman their plate. 

“I don’t know how I can thank you, Garry,” 
exclaimed his host, as they shook hands. 

“Oh, I do,” said Mrs. Boardman. And with 
that she rushed up to the detective and planted 
a resounding smack on his blushing face. 

With Garry’s testimony as to how he had cap- 
tured them in the act of rifling the Boardman 
home, the trial was brief. Nifty Jack was sen- 
tenced to serve two years in prison; Nell was 
dealt with more leniently and was sent up for 
six months. 


MEX who have had long experience with 

criminals are almost unanimous in the opin- 
ion that while imprisonment usually has a ten- 
dency to turn a man even more bitterly against 
the world, it has the opposite effect on a woman. 
Her nature is softened by the forced confine- 
ment; she is less able to bear up under the 
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rivations of prison life, and as a result she is 
m re tractable and willing to reform. 
It at least had that effect on Nell O’Brien. 
was her first experience behind iron bars, 
nd it didn’t take her long to decide that the 
straight and narrow path was preferable. So 
when, her six months’ term expired, she 
was called into the warden’s office and handed 
note from Garry O’Neil, she was not in the 
mood to treat with scorn the man who had 
ent her to prison. This was the note: 


iss Nell O’Brien: 

Will you kindly call at my office upon your 
elease, as I have something of importance to 
“Garry O’Neil.” 


Half frightened, Nell read the note and looked, 
uzzled, at the warden. 

“It’s all right, Nell. Garry’s a friend of 
yours. I would advise you to go and see him. 
| think he will help you out.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Nell. “I—I want to 
thank you. You’ve been good to me. I don’t 
think you'll see me here again.” 

Nell lay awake most of that night puzzling 

ver Garry’s message. Was it a decoy, she 
thought, or did he really want to help her? Had 
he delved into her past record to find something 
which would put her once more within the pale 
of the law? For a time the girl wavered. Then 
her determination to seize every opportunity to 
lead a better life got the better of her doubts 
and she decided to take the warden’s advice and 
call on Garry. Accordingly she presented her- 
self at his office next morning. 

At her entrance Garry rose and welcomed her 
with a smile and an extended 
hand which, while it somewhat 
nonplussed her, served to set at 
rest some of Nell’s doubts. 

“You sent for me?” she asked 
in a low, timid voice. 

“Yes; won’t you sit down? I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Why did you ask me to come?” 
asked the girl, taking the chair 
he offered. 

Garry hesitated a moment, look- 
ing the girl squarely in the eye. 

“Because I want to help you 

lead a better life,” he said, 
simply and earnestly. 

She who had paid the penalty 
for being a thief was deeply af- 
t . fected. With difficulty she re- 
trained her tears. Garry smiled 
.way the impending deluge and 
eized her by the hand. 
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“Won't you try?” he asked, impulsively. 

“If you will help, me, I will,” said Nell, bro- 
kenly, and she wiped away a tear or two that 
simply would come. 

“Good! Then it will be-easy. You'll find it’s 
not so hard, after all.” 

Garry got up and put on his hat. 

“Now, come with. me, and we'll make the 
start. After that it will be up to you,” he said. 
Together they went to the office of a lawyer 
friend of the detective. Garry had spoken to 
him previously of Nell.and her desire to reform, 
and had found the lawyer willing to give her 
a chance in his office. So the details were ar- 
ranged, and Nell began her new life. 

With Garry’s help she learned rapidly, and 
it was not long before she began to make her 
presence felt in the office. 

“Why, she’s a treasure, I tell you,” the law- 
yer told the happy. detective. “She does more 
work than any man in the office. I wouldn't 
give her up for any one of-them, unless, of 
course, she wanted to leave me for’a soft snap 
as the wife of a detective.” 

And he chuckled and jabbed the red-faced 
Garry in the ribs. 

A year went by—the happiest of Garry’s: life, 
he thought, and Nell knew that she had never be- 
fore known happiness. and content. The con- 
sciousness that she was leading an honest, useful 
life was a cheering feeling which was not entire- 
ly overcome by her regrets for the past, and con- 
stant attentions from’ Garry made her leisure 
hours seem like a song. 

One night when they had returned to Nell’s 
modest little apartment from the theater Garry 





“THE SHADOW OF THE PAST WILL MEAN NOTHING TO YOUR FUTURE 
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WITH A SHUDDER OF HORROR NELL SAW THAT IT 
WAS AN INFERNAL MACHINE 


spoke what had been in his mind for weeks. 
He had saved this girl from a life of dishonor, 
and had promptly fallen in love with her. He 
had put her to the test, and she had made good. 
He told her of his love, and the girl was over 
come with emotion. 

“You have been so kind to me,” she said, her 
eyes swimming. “How can I ever thank you?” 

“Cheer up, little girl. You are the one who 
has redeemed yourself, not I. The past is dead 
—the future lies before us. We must make 
the best of it.” 

Her heart brimming over, she raised her head 
and looked long and steadfastly into his eyes. 

“The shadow of the past will not affect the 
future,” he said. “Good-night, dear.” 

He kissed her and was gone. 

But the shadow of the past was even at that 
moment hovering over her and threatening her 
future. 

As Nell sat dreamily gazing into space after 
Garry had gone, a face appeared on the fire- 
escape outside her window. It was a face of 
malevolence and criminality—the face of “Nifty” 
Jack Logan. It was distorted now with pas- 
sionate glee. ' 

The girl started as there came a tap on the 
window. She seemed to feel a malevolent pres- 
ence. Instinctively she knew that it was “Nifty” 
Jack. At a second tap on the pane, she turned 
fearfully and stepped to the window. Almost 
without realizing her act, she slowly threw up 
the sash. “Nifty” Jack stepped into the room 
and went to her side. 

His pockets bulged. In his hand he carried 
a square, boxlike package, wrapped in a red ban- 
danna. The girl cringed before him. Her 
dreams were being shattered before her eyes. 





“Well, little one,” asked Jack with a leer, 
“aren't you glad to see me?” 

“Glad! Oh, my God!” breathed the stricken 
girl. 

He sauntered carelessly to the table and coolly 
lighted a cigarette. Drawing the smoke into 
his lungs, he leered at her, inspecting her from 
head to foot. 

“All fussed up, ain’t we? Where'd you get the 
glad rags?” 

Ile strode toward her. The girl shrank from 
him as she would from a loathsome reptile. An- 
grily he stepped to her side and pawed her 
evening gown, with a sarcastic smile. 

“Well, why don’t you tell me where you got 
the swell scenery?” 

Nell faced him bravely. 

“Tl earned them by my own honest labor!” she 
cried. “I am through with you and the old life 
for good. Oh, why do you come to disturb my 
peace when I am trying so hard to be decent?” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“Put on the rest of your glad rags. You're 
coming with me.” 

“Going with you? Where?” she queried trem- 
ulously. 

Without answering, “Nifty” unwrapped the 
package he carried, disclosing a black, evil- 
looking box. Opening it, he showed her the 
clock-work within, with two sticks of dynamite 
attached to a fuse lying in all its deadly potency 
beside it. With a shudder of horror she saw 
that it was an infernal machine. 

Nell recoiled in horror. 

“Jack, what are going to do with that?” 
she fairly shrieked. 

“T got out of the lock-up to ‘get’ Garry O'Neil,” 
he told her in a menacing tone, “and you are 
going to help me ‘get’ him to-night. 

“Jack, Jack, please give up this terrible idea!” 
she cried. “You mustn’t do it, I tell you!” 

Her hand swept about the room. 

“Why, all this is the result of his great good 
ness to me. Oh, Jack, please don’t do it!” 

The thief flung her supplicating hand from his 
arm, 

“You'll come or, by God, I'll send you there 
with him!” 

The girl cringed under his wrath, but his up- 
raised arm did not fall. Instead he took a cord 
from his pocket. 

“Well, all right, I’ll do it myself if you won't 


| help me.” 


Nell struggled vainly in his steel grasp. But 
his superior strength was too much for her, and 
she was forced to submit to his tying the cord 
about her wrists. Roughly throwing her to the 
floor, he bound her ankles also. Nell would 
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have shrieked an alarm, but his grimy hand 
closed over her mouth, and he tied his handker- 
chief about her face. Picking up the dynamite 
bomb, he left her struggling on the floor as he 
went through the window, shaking his fist men- 


acingly. 


C= had gone happily to his own rooms in 
a modest apartment house. Entering his li- 
brary, he had hardly removed his coat when his 
telephone bell rang. Accustomed, as he was, to 
receiving messages at all hours of the night, he 
lost no time in answering it. It was Captain 
Palmer, chief of the detective bureau at the 
central station. 

“Nifty Jack escaped yesterday. Look out for 
yourself,” the captain told him, 

Garry whistled softly as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“So Jack is out again, eh? And the captain 
is afraid he’ll camp on my trail! Ha! ha! well, 
let him camp, I say!” 

He laughed heartily. 

The cold muzzle of a revolver, pressing against 
the back of his head, cut his laugh short in the 
middle. He turned cautiously about to face 
“Nifty” Jack Logan. The desperado had en- 
tered the library through the French window. 

“Throw up your hands!” commanded the 
would-be murderer. 

The detective was not slow in complying. 

“Nifty” quickly and deftly searched him, and 
extracted Garry’s automatic pistol from his 
pocket, transferring it to his own. From an- 
other pocket he drew the detective’s handcuffs. 
With a sardonic laugh he snapped them about 
the wrists of his enemy. 

3idding the detective sit down, the desperado 
quickly bound his feet, all the time keeping him 
covered with the revolver. 

“Now, my clever detective, I’ve got you where 
[ want you. How does it feel, eh?” mocked 
Jack. As he left the room Garry struggled help- 
lessly to free himself. 

On the floor of her sitting room Nell, too, 
struggled desperately to loosen her bonds and 
go to the rescue of her lover. And her efforts 
were more successful than his. In his haste the 
thief had knotted the cord about her wrists too 
loosely. Breathing a prayer, the girl fought a 
terrific battle to get the knot loose. Gradually 
she was succeeding. Finally, to her great joy, 
the cord loosened and she untied the knots. 

“Oh, let me get there on time!” she cried. 
Hastily she loosened the rope about her ankles, 
threw on her cloak and fled from the apartment. 

Garry was still struggling against his bonds 
when “Nifty” re-entered the room, carrying the 


deadly bomb in his hand. Placing it on the table, 
he opened it and started the clock-work. In a 
few moments the fuse would ignite the dynamite 
and cause a terrific explosion. 

“You have just three minutes to live,” he said, 
adding a vile epithet. 

Then he hurried to the window and made his 
escape. 

Hardly had his foot disappeared over the sill 
when Nell, her hair in disorder, her breath com- 
ing in quick gasps, entered the room. She 
rushed to the table, snatched the bomb and 
hurled it through the open window. 

She stooped and unbound Garry’s ankles. 
Finding the key to his handcuffs in his pocket 
she unlocked the manacles. 

As she did so a terrific explosion shook the 
building. The wall of the room, in which was 
the window through which “Nifty” Jack had 
escaped, fell in with a crash. Debris and smoke 
filled the air. But Nell and her lover escaped 
untouched. 

As they stood looking at the destruction the 
dynamite had wrought, the smoke cleared. 
Dangling from a heavy timber just outside the 
spot where the window had been, they saw the 
mangled body of “Nifty” Jack Logan, his shirt 
covered with blood. 

The detective and the girl turned their faces 
away from the sickening sight, He put his man- 
acled arms over her head and about her neck. 
Nell lifted her face to his, and their lips met. 

There amid the debris Fate had _ brought 
retribution and happiness. 





THERE AMID THE DEBRIS FATE HAD BROUGHT RETRI- 
BUTION AND HAPPINESS 
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* SAPHO™ 


Probably No Good Woman Ever Lived Who Did Not, at 
Times, Wonder How a Bad Woman Could Possibly 
Fascinate Any Self-Respecting Man 


Storyized from the Film Production by Helen Cary 


Illustrations from the Thanhouser Film 


‘écé HO is that wonderful woman?” 
W Jean Gaussin, just arrived from 
Provence, grasped his friend roughly 
by the arm and pointed with trembling finger to 
a curiously beautiful creature walking toward 
them through the crowd of merry dancers. His 
companion regarded the young man in some sur- 
prise. “Why, my dear fellow, that wonderful 
woman is none other than Fanny Legrand. Does 
she awaken an emotion in you, too? She has 
the serene, sweet face of a pure woman—and a 
body of which artists dream.” 

The woman continued toward the speakers and 
as she neared Jean she raised her eyes to his in a 
long and scrutinizing look. Jean attracted her, 
for she quickened her steps, and, with the in- 
formality of social affairs in the demi-mondé, 
slipped her arm in his, drawing him away from 
his companion to a secluded spot behind some 
ferns at one end of the large hall. When they 
were seated she turned abruptly to him. 

“Tell me something of yourself, you handsome 
boy. Your age?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Ah, an age in which one performs miracles— 
and an artist, | suppose, since you have come here 
to Dechelette’s ball?” 

“No a student for the Consular Service—a 
stranger in Paris. I am here by the courtesy of 
La Gournerie, the great poet, whom I have 
never even seen.” 

The warm smile paled on the curving lips as 
the woman rose suddenly at the mention of the 
name, and scarcely murmured, “Good-night,” as 
she glided away. 

Jean was puzzled, but on consideration con- 
cluded her departure no more strange than her 
apparently warm interest in him at first, so, with 
the abandon of a young man secure in the peace 
of his own heart, he went out into the gaiety of 
the bright scene, and soon was besieged by a trio 
of laughing girls who attempted to carry him off 
as an addition to their supper party. Their bold, 
bright eyes and shrill voices offended the sensi- 


tive nature of Jean, and he was looking for some 
excuse as a release when he felt a velvet hand 
on his arm and a cool voice say in a tone of pos- 
session: “Do not go over there; come with me.” 
Fanny had come to claim the handsome young 
stranger. 

Jean obeyed mechanically, and together they 
left the ballroom in silence. Outside in the warm 
air of late spring, under the low-hanging stars of 
early morning, Jean turned to the beautiful wom- 
an hanging on his arm, a question trembling on 
his lips. 

Fanny’s upturned face, a glowing rose in the 
dark and silence, answered the wunasked, and 
they hurried through the quiet streets toward 
Jean’s lodging. 

“Here,” whispered Jean, as he drew Fanny into 
the darkness of an overhanging portico, “and you 
are weary—we have still a long way up.” 

“But you are strong—I wonder how strong!” 
murmured the woman, softly twining her bare 
arms about Jean’s firm young neck. 

“Let me show you,” and Jean took her up in 
his sturdy arms and began the ascent of the first 
flight of stairs without pausing for breath, happy 
in his burden. 

The second flight was longer and Jean found 
the weight of her body increased as she leaned 
more heavily on his heart. 

At the foot of the third he was panting, and felt 
he would like to cast the clinging body down the 
stairs. His lungs were bursting and his veins 
swollen with the strain. And all the while Fanny 
kept murmuring in his ear, “How delicious! How 
enchanting !” 

At length, staggering with her into his own 
room, he stood for a moment with staring eyes 
and ears which heard nothing, unconscious of 
anything but his own physical misery. 

The first faint gray light of morning stole 
into the room and Jean started in surprise. An- 
other day for study and work—but—and the per- 
fume from Fanny’s beautiful garments floated 
about him. 
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HER GRACE AND CHARMS ESTABLISHED SAPHO IN 
THE BOHEMIAN CIRCLES AS THE QUEEN OF LOVE 


WO days later Fanny left reluctantly but 
quietly, trusting to the influence of a mes- 
sage written on her card which she laid on Jean’s 
pillow. 
FANNY LEGRAND 
When you wish for me, call me. 
always be ready. 


I shall 


\s the days slipped by, however, the episode 
became hazy in Jean’s mind, and he applied him- 
self to his work assiduously. A critical examina- 
tion was soon to be held, and his attention was 
focused on his studies. He wished to pass bril- 
liantly, for he was the only son of his affectionate 
family and his successful career in the consular 
service was expected to follow his sojourn in 
Paris, for which the resources of the family had 
been strained to keep him in funds. 

One night, when he was sitting with his work 
spread out on the table before him, a timid knock 
on the door indicated a visitor. Jean threw it 
pen, disclosing a fashionably-dressed woman 
vhom he scarcely recognized as Fanny of the 
fancy dress ball. She caught his hand in hers and 
pressed it lovingly to her lips. Jean glanced in 
dismay at his books, and Fanny’s quick eye de- 
‘ected his inner thought. 


“Go on with your work, my Adonis,” she whis- 
pered. “I only want to help and,” shyly, “I will 
wait.” 

So she settled herself with some reading matter 
on the other side of Jean’s table and scarcely 
stirred until he threw aside his books with a sat- 
isfied gesture and turned with hungry arms to the 
woman so quietly waiting. 

This was the first of many such evenings. Jean 
was drawn little by little into the net of fascina- 
tion, his fresh young mind entirely at the mercy 
of her mature and varied experiences. 

Proudly he fancied himself free and often 
planned a termination of their relationship when 
the time came to form an attachment for a per- 
manent union. 

Together they visited the environs of Paris and 
spent days in country, luxuriating in the beauty 
of the woods, the fields and the villages, always 
together in Jean’s hours away from his studies. 
With his work he was as punctilious as himself 
and never permitted any excursion to interfere 
with it. Jean appreciated her thoughtfulness, 
and a new element of seriousness was added to 
their liason by this understanding. 

On returning from one of these country trips 
one rainy evening Fanny overcame Jean’s objec- 
tions to visiting her at her own home, and car- 
ried him off in great triumph to her cozy little 
nest. She delightedly showed him her pretty 
rooms and was gratified by his apparent accept- 
ance of her style of living. Pictures with auto- 
graphed signatures, books, hangings and furni- 
ture all told of numerous connections with men 
celebrated in the arts. 

“But you are the only one I love. You know 
that”—and she pulled Jean’s head down to look 
into his eyes. 

Jean was no analyst, and it sufficed for him that 
for the time being Fanny remained true to him. 

At breakfast the following morning Jean’s trust 
in her was rudely shaken. They were seated close 
together, eating from the same plate like true lov- 
ers, when a commotion in the hallway, followed 
by angry exclamations, threw them trembling 
from each other. Fanny, reassuring Jean, left 
the room in an agitated state. More exclamations 
followed Fanny’s entrance on the scene, and Jean 
scarcely recognized as Fanny’s the hard and 
coarse tone she used in sending the intruder out 
of the house. 

“IT must go at once—this is too much.” Jean 
threw at her as she came back to his chair, her 
face apprehensive but beaming with love for him. 
“My Jean, let me explain. This Flamant is a 
former—friend, and this house—” 


“IT don’t want to hear,” Jean broke in. “I must 
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NE NIGHT WHEN HE WAS SITTING AT HIS TABLE, 


FANNY CALLED HE CAUGHT 


HER HAND IN HIS AND 


KISSED IT 


go at once—l’m suffocating,” and he tore himself 


free from the detaining arms which Fanny cast 


ibout him and rushed impetuously from the 
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louse. 
for him the ensuing weeks were glorious ones. 
To be alone—free—to think, to 
or sleep or meditate just as 


walk 
his fancy dictated. 
He bitterly regretted his foolhardiness in letting 
a woman like Fanny get such a hold in his life, 
and he dwelt with something like affection on the 
thought of Flamant, who, at least, had been the 
means of freeing him. 
felt 
had not reckoned with Fanny. 
+} 


work, to 


He exulted over his liber- 


ation and secure in his 


release. But Jean 
She waited for 
ie first reaction to take place, then by degrees 
she unobtrusively placed herself in his way, so 
sad in appearance, so manner, that 
Jean felt his courage melting like ice before her 
constancy. 


devoted in 


\ slow and severe fever brought on by exces- 
sive study attacked Jean about this time and gave 
Fanny entrance to his rooms as nurse. So that in 
his convalescence he turned to her in gratitude 
for her services. She had grown pale and wan in 
the night vigils of his illness and it seemed to 


Jean the ordeal had purified the unfortunate 


creature. He permitted her to find lodgings for 
them and when he again was strong they estab 
lished themselves in a little home of their own. 
Jean fancying it to be quite an improvement over 
his bare bachelor rooms. 

Their ones, for 
Fanny cared for no society but 


friends were few and casual 
the most part. 
Jean’s, and he felt a delicacy about inviting one 
of his fellow students to his quarters. Occasion- 
ally he visited some of the cafes and chatted with 
his acquaintances about affairs of the day. One 
night as he was wandering somewhat discon- 
solately through a Parisian cafe he was hailed 
by the famous sculptor, Caoudal, who sat with 
two companions as well known as himself, drink- 
ing absinthe and observing the gay life about 
them. Jean recognized Dechelette, the celebrated 
engineer, so seldom in Paris, at whose ball a year 
back he had met Fanny. The third man, La 
Gournerie, the popular poet, was the ideal of the 
Parisian public, and Jean seated himself at their 
table, proud to be known by them. Caoudal had 
met Jean breakfasting in the country with Fanny 
and the first question he asked him was: 
“What have you done with Sapho? 
see her!” 


I never 
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“SAPHO” 








SEIZED JEAN 





AS THE THREE BRILLIANT MEN, 


THE POET, THE SCULPTOR AND THE ENGINEER, RE- 


LATED THEIR ADVENTURES WITH SAPHO 


Jean did not understand “Sapho.” What had 
that name to do with Fanny? In his father’s 
study he had often stood before the little statue 
which bore the name, and it was Caoudal who 
had made it. 

He turned uncomprehendingly to his questioner, 
“Sapho—Fanny Legrand—you 


who continued, 


” 


know. 

Jean was stunned, but attempted to cover his 
dismay by a hasty, “Oh, that’s over—long ago.” 
eassured, Caoudal leaned back in his chair, 
‘losed his eyes reminiscently, and began: “Sapho 
—the burning Sapho—must be—let me see—she 


R 


posed for me twenty years ago; she was then 
seventeen, so you can figure her age at the pres- 
ent time. If you could have seen her then—tall, 
slender, perhaps a trifle thin, but all the more 
And the woman, the 
mistress, what fire, what flesh, a keyboard in 
which not a note was wanting. The whole gamut, 


suitable for my purposes. 


you used to say, Gournerie.”’ 

Jean paled, but Caoudal continued: “For four 
years we lived together, and I nearly ruined my- 
self to satisfy her caprices. Singing masters. 
riding masters, dancing masters—and what not— 
nd when she was polished—a perfect compan- 


ion, this La Gournerie came to my house and 
stole her from me, but I had my revenue in your 
own unhappiness, mon cher”—and the ‘sculptor 
slapped the poet’s knee, a suggestion of animos- 
ity still lingering in his voice. 

“Yes, you were the lucky one. Our three years 
together was an inferno. She goaded me to such 
fury that in the last months of our passion we 
fought like wild things, tearing each other’s hair 
and striking at each other’s faces until I could 
stand the life no longer, and made an attempt to 
3ut she stuck like a burr, 
following me about, battering at my door, dog- 
ging me to the theater and balls until I put the 
case into the hands of the police te get a little 
peace. But my first volume, ‘The Book of Love,’ 
was inspired by the wonderful creature.” 

La Gournerie sighed and relapsed into medita- 
tion over this astonishing adventure with the 
lovely Sapho. Jean felt himself cold all over, 
his heart almost stopped beating and he was 
afraid to make an effort to rise to get away from 
the hateful place—from these cruel, coarse men, 
who were stabbing him with sharp instruments. 
His brain was whirling, and here was Dechelette 
speaking. 


separate from her. 


What more of her could he say? 
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“What terrible things these ruptures are! Two 
people live together in the closest companion- 
ship; they tell each other everything; they give 
each other all. Then suddenly they are torn 
apart, after months, perhaps years of such in- 
timacy. I myself could never go into such a con- 
nection. With me it is for a night only, never 
longer—even with your Sapho. I did not give 
her one moment’s grace. She wept and stormed 
that I should turn her out so, but I knew if I let 
her remain I should only have a worse scene the 
second morning.” Dechelette smiled complacent- 
ly, and Caoudal broke in: 

“But Sapho is a woman who clings when she 
loves. She has tried housekeeping with so many 
—Dejoie, the novelist, he died; Ezano, he married, 
and then she passed on to Flamant, the engraver, 
who eventually forged to keep her in funds. He 
was her truest love—she followed him to prison, 
you remember, and called over the head of the 
judges that she would always be true to him. It 
was a touching scene. She tried to keep herself 
from going to pieces, but what could she do? It 
was love or die for her, so she began taking her 
lovers as she could by the month or week or 
day. Now when I saw our handsome Jean with 
her in the country I said to myself, ‘Sapho loves 
again.” But, my boy, it relieves my mind to know 
you are so well through with the affair.” 

Jean could not answer. He felt dizzy and ill 
and summoned all of his strength to get away 
where he could think, so murmuring an incoher- 
ent excuse, he stumbled away through the tables 
glittering with silver and glass, on past the door 
out into the night. 

His mind, obsessed by the idea that their liason 
must be broken at once—that night—sought for 
something besides her notorious name—Sapho— 
on which to base a rupture. He remembered a 
treasure box which she had tried to conceal from 
him, and he dully determined to confront her 
with the contents of that box. That evidence 
should be sufficient to make her understand why 
he found life with her now so odious, so in- 
famous. With feverish haste he entered their 
apartment, and followed a line of moonlight into 
the bedroom. His entrance had not disturbed her, 
and she lay beautiful and serene in the tranquility 
of slumber. Jean felt his courage strengthen as 
he stood in agitation, studying the lines of care, 
the blemishes of dissipation, her age, her his- 
tory, her excesses, her caprices, all now so plainly 
visible to his searching gaze. She stirred at 
length, and, awakening, met his eye. With a 
bound she was at his side, her arms open for an 
embrace. Jean threw her from him, and in 
scorn told her brokenly that he had only just 
discovered her identity, and knowing her now, 





he had come to cast her off forever. He spoke of 
the treasure box and her secrets in it. Fanny 
caught his hand and dragged him into the little 
drawing room, making him take the box into his 
hands. Then she pulled from it letters from 
her lovers, package by package, and gave them all 
to Jean to read. They all confirmed the fascina- 
tion she had held for great men, and as Jean’s 
trembling fingers dropped one to pick up an- 
other, a strange sort of pride filled his breast at 
sharing this woman with such illustrious lovers. 
There was something subtle, something potent in 
her personality which made her unique among 
common women. 

Jean’s resolution melted as the last letter flut- 
tered into the fire before him and he took the 
wonderful Sapho into his arms, a prey to the 
inner forces over which no man has control. 


= a woman, Fanny took advantage of Jean’s 
recapitulation to further her own plans, and 
soon proposed and carried out a scheme to live in 
a small house in the country. As soon as Jean 
became reconciled to the change, Fanny sent for 
an elderly couple to keep her company and assist 
in the garden and household; and one day, to 
Jean’s intense surprise, he found a seven-year-old 
boy established in the house as the center of in- 
terest, Fanny waiting on the sullen, unfriendly 
little fellow with such devotion that Jean at once 
suspected him of being a child of her “truest 
lover’—Flamant. Fanny vaguely answered his 
angry queries, and in a rage Jean determined to 
end his miserable suffering this time forever. Be- 
fore his resolution began to weaken he ran from 
the house, expecting at every step to hear cries 
of remorse and appeal from the deserted Fanny. 
He threw himself on a passing farmer’s cart and 
signaled the man to drive him to the train. His 
one thought was of his home—the home of the 
dear ones whom he loved so well and whom he 
had neglected so shamefully during the wasted 
years spent with Fanny. Once on the train he 
could scarcely wait to reach the station, and 
kept repeating over and over again to himself his 
joy at being once more in the country of his 
happy boyhood. He hoped his dear, frail mother 
would not notice anything extraordinary in his 
manner—he felt himself a branded man—and his 
pure little sisters, would they know him ani 
love him as they had when he left them, an 
innocent lad going so hopefully to that dark 
Paris of his despair. Aunt Divowne and Uncle 
Caesar—his fine old father—would they all re- 
ceive him as their well-loved boy? And Irene, 
the lovely young girl who had cried when he 
went away—would she cry now when she saw 
how changed he was? An extreme nervousness 
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JEAN OFTEN PRAYED THAT THE LIVES OF HIS LITTLE 
SISTERS MIGHT ALWAYS BE SWEET AND PURE 


kept Jean fidgeting about in his compartment 
until the train pulled into the familiar old green 
station and he bounded off the platform into the 
first conveyance he could find. 

The family were so surprised and delighted 
to see him that they failed at first to remark 
any great change in him, except those which 
would come naturally from the added years and 
life in a great city. The sweet mother thought 
her boy as great-and innocent as ever and the 
twins, his sisters, no longer babies now, loved 
to climb about him and have him play with them. 
He often put his arms around their straight 
little bodies and prayed silently that God would 
keep their lives as pure and sweet and free from 
temptation as his own had been before he had 
left that sunny hillside. 

Irene came from the neighboring estate to see 
his mother and Jean felt her fingers tremble 
when he first helped her from her carriage. Her 
frank eyes looked into his own in spite of her 
embarassment. He felt a stirring at his heart 
like the awakening of life in the dead garden 
under the sun of Spring. “Perhaps,” he thought, 
“but not now—I am only a husk.” 

The spirit of home entered his weary heart 
in the days he wandered through fields and woods 


‘and returned in the evening tired in the whole- 


some exercise of his strong young body. 

One day came the great news of his consular 
appointment. He was to go to Arico in Peru and 
the household once more was in commotion to 
get him ready for the departure. It was to be a 
long and arduous trip and his absence an indefinite 


one. So since his attentions to Irene had become 
rather noticeable, it was whispered in the family 
that a hastening of the arrangements should be 
made. Jean felt only joy in the contemplation 
and endeavored to compose his mind to carry 
her a formal proposal. He went into the garden 
after the family had retired and opened his 
heart to the beauty of the night. On such a night 
as this, he and Fanny had spent a wonderful two 
hours in the midst of an enchanted wood. The 
stars were in the same positions and the moon was 
just coming up over the treetops. Just such a 
soft breeze and Fanny had buried her face in 
his neck to keep the breeze from usurping her 
place. They had watched the moon ascend, 
hand in hand, and when the silence of the deep 
midnight had fallen, they had crept softly to their 
room in a little white house at the edge of the 
forest. He found his thoughts wandering with 
persistence from Irene to Fanny and finally with 
impatience resolved to leave the important ques- 
tion unasked, since he had become so indeter- 
minate. 

At midnight he became more restless and opened 
his window wide that he might see the moon 
again. He became tormented by the thought of 
Fanny’s watching that same moon with—with 
whom? Flamant, of course, and Flamant’s child 
sleeping in the room beyond them. If he could 
only be sure—that would be some consolation. 
The idea came to him that he was about to put 
thousands of miles between him and Fanny and 
perhaps he would be consumed with futile ques- 
tions and speculations every time there was a 
moon in the sky. He couldn’t endure the thought, 
so hastily dressing, he stealthily slipped from the 
house and flung himself in the night express to 
Paris. It was necessary to wait for a morning 
connection to the town where he and Fanny had 
taken up their abode; so it was almost noon be- 
fore he arrived at the door of the little house 
which he had quitted so angrily two months be- 
fore. The noises of an upheaval sounded from 
within and he heard Fanny’s voice directing the 
moving and packing of various pieces of their 
household goods. Jean was smitten with sudden 
and uncontrollable jealousy. Whither was she 
going—and with whom? He strode into the tur- 
moil and looked about him with bloodshot eyes. 

“Good-day,” Fanny greeted him in a cool tone. 

“Where are you going to”’—Jean seized her 
roughly by the wrist and twisted her about so 
that she faced him. 

“Flamant has asked me to marry him—and to- 
day I am leaving to join him—for the sake of 
the boy, Jean—you left me alone and desolate 
and he has offered me an anchorage.” 
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\ STIRRING AT HIS 
LIFE IN 


HEART LIKE 
A DEAD GARDEN 


THE 


“That must be pleasing—with the flavor of the 
‘onvict prison,” he sneered.” Considering the years 
you spent with an honest man it might be called 
You will have a nice time of 
it—Ah, you wretch, take that.” 

Fanny saw the blow coming. 


a descent—eh ? 


She did not at- 
tempt to avoid it, but received it full on the 
face, with a murmur of pain, of joy, and of 
victory, and she leaped upon him, clasped him in 
her arms, exclaiming, “My own, my own, you 
love me still.” 


EAN awoke later in the afternoon, ill from his 
violent emotion, but content to lie immersed in 
the mire, idly speculating on his next move. He 
had determined to take Fanny with him, and 
when she entered the room, he spoke to her about 
the journey before them. He planned to go first 
to Paris, make the necessary arrangements, and 
have her join him in three days’ time. 
The following morning he found his father in 
his lodging in Paris, and the parting between 
them was wild and stormy. But Fanny was to 


AWAKENING OF 


meet him and the world held no 
for Jean but of her 
His father had staggered from 


thought 
the room convulsed with scorn 
erief, and 
Jean had stood by the window, 
curiously following the 
form of the old 
threaded his 


and heartsick with 
bent 
man as he 
unheeding way 
through the fast-moving  ve- 
hicles. 

“Three days and Fanny will 
be with me,” was all he thought. 
At three o’clock on the day of 
the sailing he paced the pier 
looking anxiously for the famil- 
iar form of his mistress. The 
minutes were slipping rapidly by 
and he feared the place of meet- 
ing had been forgotten by 
Fanny, who was careless about 
Jean heard his name called by a boy in 
uniform, and mechanically he responded to the 
voice, fearing from the bottom of his heart to 
break the seal when the letter was in his hands. 
Who could have written him? No one knew 
his address but Fanny, and looking at the en 
velope he was frightened. He understood. It read: 

“Well, no, Jean, I cannot go. I am no longer 
young and have no courage for the long trip and 
hard life of that new country. Five years ago a 
sign from you would have taken me to the end 
of the earth, but now, I am exhausted and seek 
a quiet life. As you read this I will be already 
married to Flamant who will be always on his 
knees before me, in a life of love and service. 
You are free, you will never hear my name again; 
one kiss, the last, on the neck, my own.” 

F. L. 

Jean heard the captain’s signal and mechanically 
boarded the steamer. He sought an upper deck 
that he might watch the fading shores of France, 
and as the last indication of land melted away, 
Jean buried his face in his hands. 


details. 





HOW WOMEN WILL VOTE 


AURA OAKLEY, of the Rex Company, the Lady Chief of 
Police at Universal City, was discussing votes for women with 
Harry Pollard, who is now directing Powers’ Pictures. 


“T guess the time has come,” 


to vote like men.” 


“Decidedly, no,” returned Miss Oakley. 


at all. 


remarked the latter, “for women 


“That’s not the idea 


We are going to vote a great deal better than men ever did.” 
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TO BEAR VALLEY WITH A COMPANY 


OF UNIVERSAL PHOTOPLAYERS 


EAVING the _ Holly- 

wood studios one bright 
morning in July, four auto- 
mobiles crowded with act- 
resses and actors of the 
3ison Company, began what 
was, to most of them, the 
most novel and delightful 
trip of their lives. A long, 
smooth glide to San Ber- 
nardino from Los Angeles 
consumed the early morning hours and then, in 
that little city that separates mountain from 
ocean and orange grove from desert, a short rest 
for dinner, after which the now travel-stained 
autoists again resumed their journey. 

Much different from the smooth sailing througl: 
hamlets and villages, however, for the road be- 
gan to rise gently, rugged passes appeared ahead 

the mountains, and we were soon swallowed 


HARRY WULZE 
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THE TOWN 


OF BEAR VALLEY, CONSISTING OF SLEEPING 
AMUSEMENT ROOM, SHOWING AUTOMOBILES OF VISITORS FROM SAN BERNARDINO. 


By Harry Wulze 


by a yawning mouth that cut us off completely 
from all signs and sounds of civilization. 

Up, up and always up, till we reached that 
dangerous and wonderful part of the road known 
as “The Old Trail,” where one could look down 
and see, far, far below, tiny white specks where 
a few isolated farms (ranches) nestled in the 
open places in the valley. The grade now grows 
so noticeable that one has the sensation of sitting 
on a graceful aeroplane and being wafted by a 
breeze that carries on and up and simply forces 
the imagination to dwell upon the beauty of it 
all; old Mt. San Bernardino, eternally tipped by 
a sombre white cap that the setting sun tinted a 
dainty pink; the valley that lay miles below us 
and faded away into a blue, hazy oblivion, and 
the straight, towering mountain that rose above 
us as if leading to unknown worlds above. And 
it was an unknown world we were striving for; 
or so it proved to most of us. 
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SCENE FROM THE PHOTOPLAY, “FOR THE PEACE OF BEAR VALLEY,” THE FIRST PRODUCTION MADE IN THE 
MOUNTAIN CAMP OF THAT NAME 


At noon we reached “Clark’s Ranch,” a place 
of two log cabins—and a chicken yard; pardon 
the rude intrusion, but I can’t forget that chicken 
dinner after our twenty-mile trip from San 
3ernardino. But that was soon over, as we were 
warned of an approaching rain storm, though the 
sky was blue as turquoise and the mountain air 
soft and pleasing. However, warnings must be 
heeded in the wilds, and we tenderfeet were com- 
pelled to go on. 

Leaving the ranch, we pushed steadily upward, 
and at sunset reached the summit of Bear Moun- 
tain, in time to see the evening shadows settle 
miles and miles below us, while far in the West 
the God of Day was bidding the world good- 
night in a maze of colors that I dare not attempt 
to describe. I learned later, in fact next day, that 
these nightly auroras were of little interest to the 
sturdy mountaineers. 

We stopped far a little rest, eleven thousand 
feet above the sea, and the sensation of looking 
down upon the world, as it were, is something one 
must undergo to appreciate; mere words cannot 
tell it. 

Again pushing on, we began the descent. Soon 
darkness came on and shut out the beauties that 
were reserved for the morrow, but after slowly 
picking our way down for six miles, faint lights 
and the occasional bark of a lonely dog told us 


we were arriving at our goal, Bear Valley. Then 
came the shock of arrival. Or was it a shock? 
I think not. For as we got out of the autos in 
front of a cheerily-lighted log cabin, quaint moun- 
tain folk were there to greet us—and lead us to 
our fourth and much desired meal of the day. 

Passing over the night that followed—moun- 
tain air necessitates an early bed—I will tell you 
of the day that followed. But I must remark 
upon that long-drawn howl that roused me from 
my slumbers to peep out into a weird moonlight 
scene, a silvery lake glittering far down among 
the pines, the quiet cabins and the thrill of it; 
well, romance got the best of me, and I simply 
lit my candle and sat down to write for an hour. 
and again sought an undesired but comfortable 
pillow. 

I was roused the next morning by a loud clang, 
the first breakfast bell, and after a cold splash 
and a warm rub, I stepped from the tent into a 
pine-scented atmosphere that brisked my appe- 
tite for breakfast. And after that we were given 
horses and introduced to Bear Valley. 

A lake lying nine thousand feet above sea 
level, filled with trout, surrounded by everything 
desirable to the heart of a_ director; sandy 
beaches, wooded backgrounds, rocky passes, 
shadowy gorges that appear unknown and start- 
ling, log cabins, a great dam and a million other 
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natural conveniences I have not the space to de- 
scribe. 

Unbounded delight was prevalent, and I soon 
drifted from the others to see nature in my own 
way. And what I saw, Kidd’s creek—a little neck 
of the lake that runs back into a chasm with rock 
walls that rise straight up for a hundred feet, 
and coupled with the name suggest pirates and 
other men of the golden days long past. A forest 
hut—of crude logs and ghostly pines surrounding 
it. Here and there a lone boulder scattered 
through the “yard,” at once thoughts of a hardy 
moonshiner fighting for his lonely existence came 
to me. A lonely ranch stuck away a mile back 
from the lake, a half dozen cowboys, some hun- 
dreds of cattle, and the little white ranch house. 
Who could not find a story there? 

And then, behold a lonely Indian grave, where 
Willie Boy, the famous and recent California 
outlaw rests. The tiny circle of stones and rot- 
ting trovoise make fresh in the minds all who 
see them, the outlaw’s bloody deeds. 

And the old rock home of Ramirez, that Mexi- 
can Robin Hood of the ’68s. He also once held 
sway in Bear Valley, and the tale is often re- 
peated as some mountain guide shows the trav- 
eler where he fell beneath a gigantic fir. And so 
it is, I could go on telling of hundreds of inter- 
esting incidents that happened in and around this 


wonderful place, but I must be fair to all, and 
will speak of our life in the Bison camp. 

Rising in the morning at six, the “outfit” eat 
breakfast in their makeup, and immediately after 
begin work. Perhaps we go five miles from camp, 
to a secluded forest nook, perhaps to the lake 
shore, perhaps to one of the log cabins of the 
settlement. At noon we return, a hungry crowd, 
and do ample justice to the ready dinner, and 
then, after a short rest, back to the field. By 
three o’clock all work is over for the day, and 
then comes recreation. The Indians usually 
spend the rest of the afternoon looking for deer, 
while the rest of us go fishing, horseback riding 
through the hills or shooting near the camp. 

After the evening meal, we gather great logs 
and build a fire that is now a beacon to the moun- 
taineers for miles around that “them picture fel- 
lers” are still “on the job.” 

Sometimes a local rustic joins our fire and 
we listen in awed silence to tales of the days 
when the valley was young, to go to our beds 
envying the wild folk who saw joy in the hard 
battle for existence the mountains exacted. And 
then again, when we are alone, shy folk to those 
not of the clan at all times, we sit and listen to 
stories of the good old “One Night Days” and 
tales of the road and stock, and much speaking 
of old and mutual friends and acquaintances. 
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BEAR LAKE, WHERE CALIFORNIA’S FAMOUS OUTLAW, “WILLIE BOY,” WAS RUN DOWN FOUR YEARS AGO 
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THE INDIANS, FLEET FOOT AND SANTIAGO, BEING RESCUED AFTER THEIR CANOE HAD OVERTURNED WHILE 
REHEARSING A SCENE 


a 
one el) 


FROM THESE ROCKS, OVERLOOKING THE MOUTH OF KIDD’S CREEK, MR. WULZE FELL NINETY FEET, 
MIRACULOUSLY ESCAPING SERIOUS INJURY 
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Yes, life is indeed worth while around that camp 
fire—good fellows all, and striving to work in 


Wa cebear iting. keane 


irmony. 


H Just one more word before I explain the 
; photographs. If there is anything in anyone 
7 ; . . . 

i nnected with motion picture art that that one 


annot bring out, just let him take his rod and 
reel and seek some quiet place among the rocks, 

side a quiet stream, or in a shaded nook, and 
if he stays with it that something he is looking 
for hidden within himself—is coming out. For I 
know that beneath the stars, when the whole of 
uur little world slumbered, I have sat up nightly 
watching the moonlight play on the lake, and seen 
the last faint gleam of the dying camp fire, while 
1 distant, lonely coyote sent his long, unmelodious 
howl ringing through the pines, and the beauti- 
ful thoughts, the romance and fellowship for my 
companions that were 
while, and a very, very rare experience. 


worth 
And I 
owe it all to that wild, weird, sometimes peace- 
ful, sometimes ghastly, spot that is hidden away 
from the outer world by a mass of frowning 


filled my _ heart 


rar, 










































































BEAR VALLEY—A PLACE OF A THOUSAND NATURAL 
CONVENIENCES TO PERFECT PICTURE 


MAKING 































MR. WULZE IN A GULCH NEAR BEAR LAKE, POINTING 
TO THE 





SPOT WHERE GOLD WAS FIRST FOUND IN 
THAT PART OF THE 








SIERRAS 





mountains, 


and known to the country as the 


Sear Valley of Eastern California. 





Little Remarks Between Films 
By Harvey Peake 

The pretty girl in the ticket window says that 

when a man asks her if the show is strictly 

moral, she knows he is about to pass her a 

plugged dime. 

Some poor men go away from a motion pic- 
ture theatre with a better idea of the hat trim- 
ming in front of them than of the pictures. 

When two women come to the picture theatre 
to talk about their domestic troubles, they don’t 
seem to think that other people have come for 
any other purpose than to listen. 

Many a down-and-out man has had his back- 
bone stiffened up by a motion picture play, and 
has gone out and tried again. 

Things are not always what they seem. The 
ardent kissers and huggers upon the screen may 
not even be on speaking terms with each other. 
When the hero steps into the limelight’s glare, 
What a fluttering of hearts is everywhere; 
The question is: Would these young girls be 

harried 
If they should learn this paragon was married? 














“THE SCARLET LETTER” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Well-known Story of Puritan Days, 
Picturized by the Kinemacolor Company and 
Written from the Film 


By Marc Edmund Jones 


Illustrations from the Kinemacolor Film 


‘éé AUGHTER, the learned Doctor Chill- 

I) ingworth honors thee with a proposal 

of marriage!” 

Hester Prynne had been out this early morn- 
ing in the garden, and the welcome of the sun 
and of the brightly colored flowers about her 
had brought a sympathetic bloom to her cheeks 
and a smile to her lips that would make her 
seem an illy-fitted mate for this suitor that her 
stern old father had chosen for her. Hester 
looked at the misshapen and heavily bearded 
physician who was regarding her with a look 
that sought to be pleasant, but which failed, 
however, to hide the sternness of purpose and 
somberness of thought that enabled him to de- 
vote a life now past its prime to the investiga- 
tion of hidden mysteries and mysterious drugs. 
So it was not strange that Hester’s smile should 
unconsciously . fade even before hearing her 
father’s words. And then, as her father placed 
her hand into that of the man of books, there 
welled up into her heart a quick, hot resentment 
that all her girlish dreams should be thus dis- 
pelled, and her fate bound up into the dreary 
existence of one not only many times older than 
herself, but one in whom all the townsfolks 
stood in awe. She looked at her father, an 
appeal on her tongue, only to check herself as 
he met her look—Hester’s father would brook 
no interference to his plans—and soon it was 
that May and December were wed. 

Many months passed. The bright flower that 
the old physician had placed in his home to 
cheer his declining years bid fair to wilt for 
lack of that affection which Hester, rightfully, 
felt was her due. That another was to come 
into her life she did not dream, nor that she 
was soon to sail across the broad seas to a newly 
settled land. But one day there was a letter 
brought to Roger Chillingworth, whereby he 
was advised that the colony of Boston needed a 
physician and a teacher in the wilderness, and 
by whom he was entreated to come and dwell 
with them that they might benefit from his skill. 


“Thou shalt go ahead and prepare our home,” 
the old man told Hester, and before another 
month had passed, Hester was upon the sea in 
a ship bound for Boston town. 


N the colony, where virtue was demanded, 

and any deflection was severely punished by 
means of a scaffold, pillory or whipping post, 
the spiritual welfare of the people was entrusted 
to a young man who had come from one of the 
great English universities, bringing to the colony 
the wisdom of the age, and bringing also a re- 
ligious fervor which had already given the 
earnest of high eminence in his profession, In 
appearance he was striking, with lofty brow, 
large, brown, melancholy eyes, and yet with 
mouth, which, when not forcibly compressed was 
apt to be tremulous, expressing great nervous 
sensibility. It was Hester’s first Sunday in the 
colonies, and as she sat in the back seat of the 
little church, listening to the minister, Arthur 
Dimmesdale, she felt herself fascinated by his 
appearance, thrilled by the intonation of his 
voice, and, who knows, while fighting off the 
feeling she knew to be wicked, yet instinctively 
rebelling against the fate that had tied her while 
still in her girlhood to a man whom she could 
not love, and which now brought her face to 
face with a man with an appeal to every fiber 
in her being—she, who wanted to live her life 
as the Master would have it, and yet must have 
the warm, impressionable heart of girlhood, with 
impulses that would not be denied. 

It was the close of the service, and the min- 
ister walked down the aisle with a greeting 
here, a word of consolation there, and maybe a 
low word of commendation to some especially 
earnest seeker of the crown of thorns. At the 
end of the aisle he came face to face with 
Hester. Tremblingly she allowed him to take 
her hand, and then, gaining momentary control 
over her emotion, she looked up into his face. 
His hand, clasping her, tightened, and into his 
eyes there slowly came a look before which 
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AS HER FATHER PLACED HER HAND IN THAT OF THE AGED DOCTOR, 
QUICK, HOT RESENTMENT FILLED HER HEART 


Hester at first was held spellbound, and then, 
frightened, as his love, awakened in the very 
first second of their meeting, gathered intensity, 
so that she hurriedly withdrew her hand and 
fled from the church. He looked after her, and 
then, with returning realization of his position 
and of the others there, his lips compressed, and 
he turned to continue his greetings to his con- 
gregation. 


GAIN the months had passed. 
that was bringing the husband of Hester 
had not appeared. Some said that there was no 
chance of his survival; that the ship had surely 
gone down, while others expressed the belief that 


The ship 


might have been wrecked on some other 
part of the coast; that it might have gained 
assistance at sea. 

On the coast not very far from the colony 
of Boston there was an Indian village, and fol- 
lowing the night of a great storm several of 
the red men started up the beach, noting the 
unusual height and force of the breakers. Sud- 
denly there was some object espied, they hurried 
‘oward that part of the beach where it would be 
washed in, and the aged physician, Roger Chill- 
ngworth, was rescued from the ocean, a sole 


survivor of the ship that had 
brought him across the seas. Un- 
der the care of the red men he 
was brought back to conscious- 
ness, and when, at his direction, 
they gave him a bit of medicine 
from his black bag, which he had 
carefully preserved, and they then 
noticed his rapid recovery; it was 
decided that he should be kept a 
captive, to be the medicine man 
of the tribe. 

At this moment, not very many 
miles away, in the very same 
woods, but near the colony, Hes- 
ter, walking out to gather wild 
flowers wherewith to adorn her 
home, met Arthur Dimmesdale, 
the young minister, seeking in the 
evidences of the divine work in 
nature about him some thought 
to present to his congregation the 
following Sabbath. It was indeed 
unfortunate in these early days 
of puritanical rigor of life and 
thought that this minister, beloved 
of his people, and of high ideals 
and ambitions, and this young girl, 
already a wife, but of a man with 
whom there was no bond of love, 
should both possess the heart of 
youth, the heart that knows not the law of man 
or God, but yields only at the dictates of that 
mysterious, mystical thing called love. 

Without knowing why, the minister took 
Hester’s hand, and she, knowing no reason, did 
not protest. 

There were none to witness. For a moment 
neither said a word, and then, feeling that he 
must express himself, the man suddenly drew 
her to him and with the other arm about her 
shoulders, started to fold her to his arms. Then 
it was that she struggled wildly, but with not 
enough strength to break his grasp, and yet 
listening, yea, eagerly, to the argument he whis- 
pered into her ear. Her husband was dead! 
He was surely dead! They loved each other, 
and surely, in the sight of God ’twould be no 
sin to yield to the love, even though it must 
be in secret until the colony was convinced that 
the ship was actually lost and her husband 
dead! 

Still she struggled, and his heart sank. He 
released her. She stood for a moment as if 
in a daze, hardly realizing that she was no 
longer in his grasp, and then all the passion 
within her welled up and with a little cry she 
rushed to him, threw her arms about his neck, 
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and with the joy of yielding to her love, felt 
him draw her closely to him. 

Once more the weeks drew into months. The 
minister, in the course of his parish calls, en- 
tered the parlor of Hester’s home. She did not 
see him, and smiling, he stole up behind her to 
watch her. With deft fingers she was sewing 
upon a garment. Manlike curiosity caused 
\rthur Dimmesdale to note its nature. Break- 
ing the thread she held the garment up before 
her. It was as if a clammy hand had clutched 
at the man’s heart. He started back, and al- 
though he hastily placed a hand over his mouth, 
he could not quite suppress the cry, and she 
heard him. 
Turning quick- 
ly, she blushed, 
and hurriedly 
hid the gar- 
ment—a_ baby’s 
undershirt 
Then she saw 
that he had 
seen and under- 
stood, and for 
a moment he 
hesitated. He’ 
collected him- 
self, and with 
wild fear in his 
eyes started to 
rush from the 
room. Hester 
rushed after 
him and stopped 
him at the 
door. There 
was a moment’s 
hesitation, and 
then she placed 


his arm and 
said quietly: 

“Never fear! I will not betray vou! You are 
nore to me than life itself.” 


[* the Indian village there was a large meas- 
ure of excitement, as the chief had been sud- 
denly stricken ill, and now lay unconscious. 
Chillingworth had now been a captive for two 
years, and had attended many of the Indians. 
It was now a question, however, whether he 
should be allowed to use his arts upon the chief. 
Finally, as the chief grew worse, the old scholar 
was called up, and to the great joy of the tribe, 
the chief had soon recovered. He was not un- 
grateful. Calling the captive before him, he 
asked if he desired his liberty, and as the old 





WITHOUT KNOWING WHY, THE YOUNG MINISTER TOOK HESTER’S 
a hand upon HAND AND SHE 


man nodded, the chief told him that he was free, 
and that he should have one of the tribe to 
guide him to the town of Boston. 

In the colony there was a great crowd of 
people in the market-place, and as the stranger 
arrived, he looked around in surprise, wondering 
the occasion of the gathering. At the western 
extremity of the market-place, nearly beneath 
the eaves of Boston’s earliest church, stood a 
sort of scaffold—in fact, the platform of the 
pillory, the instrument of discipline in which 
the very ideal of ignominy was embodied in 
that it forbade the culprit to hide his face for 
shame, since it was so fashioned as to confine 
the human 
head in its 
tight grasp and 
hold it up to 
public gaze, Up- 
on the platform, 
although not 
confined in the 
pillory, stood 
Hester Prynne, 
an infant in her 
arms, and the 
letter A, in 
scarlet, fantas- 
tically embroid- 
ered with gold 
thread upon 
her bosom. As 
she looked 
around at the 
crowd before 
her, she saw 
the arrival of 
the stranger, 
and at the first 
glimpse of the 
thin visage and 
slight deform- 
ity of figure that marked him, she pressed her 
infant to her bosom with so convulsive a force 
that the poor babe uttered a cry of pain, but she 
did not seem to hear it. And then it was that 
the stranger saw her. A writhing horror twisted 
itself across his features, and his face darkened 
with some strong emotion. Then he controlled 
his feelings, and when he found the eyes of 


DID NOT PROTEST 


Hester upon him he quickly put a finger to his 
lips in a gesture of silence, and then turned to 
a townsman near him. 

“IT pray you, good sir, who is this woman?” 

The townsman looked his surprise, and then, 
perceiving that it was a stranger, told the stor) 
of the young wife. 

“And,” the townsman started to conclude, “be- 
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“THE SCARLET LETTER” 


THERE STOOD HESTER PRYNNE, AN INFANT IN HER 


ARMS, AND THE LETTER “A,” IN SCARLET, EMBROID- 


ERED UPON HER BOSOM 


ing left to her own misguidance, she forgot her 
solemn marriage vows, and 1d 

“Ah! Aha! I conceive you! And who, by 
your favor, sir, may be the father of yonder 
babe—it is some three or four months old, I 
should judge?” 

“Of a truth, friend, that matter remaineth a 
riddle! Now, good sir, our 
magistracy, bethinking 


Massachusetts 
themselves that this 
woman is youthful and fair, and doubtless was 
strongly tempted to her fall, constrained them- 
selves to offer her leniency if she would reveal 
the name of the man, but this she refused to do. 
Even then, in their great mercy and tenderness 
of heart, they have doomed her to stand only 
three hours on the platform of the pillory, and 
then and thereafter, for the remainder of her 
life, to wear a mark of shame upon her bosom.” 
“A wise sentence,” remarked the stranger, 
gravely, “but it irks me, nevertheless, that the 
partner of her iniquity should not, at least, 
stand on the scaffold at her side. But he will 
> known!—he will be known!” 

With this the stranger left the scene. 


Directly over the platform on which Hester 
Prynne stood was a kind of balcony or open 
gallery appended to the meeting-house, and here, 
to witness the scene, sat Governor Bellingham, 
together with a number of others, including 
Arthur Dimmesdale, the young minister. 

“Good Master Dimmesdale,” said the gover- 
nor, “the responsibility of this woman’s soul lies 
greatly with you. It behooves you therefore to 
exhort her to repentance and to confession as 
a proof and consequence thereof.” 

The directness of this appeal drew all eyes 
to the young minister. The trying nature of 
his position drove the blood from his cheek and 
made his lips tremulous. He bent his head, as 
if in silent prayer, and then addressed her: 

“Hester Prynne! I charge thee to speak out 


the name of thy fellow-sinner and fellow-suf- 
ferer! 


Be not silent from any mistaken pity 
and tenderness for him, for, were he to step 
down from a high place and stand beside thee 
on thy pedestal of shame, yet better were it so 
than to hide a guilty heart through life. Heaven 
hath granted thee an open ignominy that thereby 
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thou mayest work out an open triumph over the 
evil within thee, and the sorrow without. Take 
heed how thou deniest to him—who, perchance, 
hath not the courage to grasp it for himself— 
the bitter, but wholesome cup that is now pre- 
sented to thy lips!” 

Hester shook her head. 


Geren years passed. Little Pearl, the child, 
had grown into a pretty little elf that was 
her mother’s sole comfort. Hester, making her 
living through the years with her needle, had 
lost little of her beauty, although her face 
showed the marks of sorrow, and she still must 
wear the scarlet letter—her badge of shame. 
The years had softened the feelings of the vil- 
lagers, and there had even been some talk of 
allowing her to remove the badge, but Hester 
cared little for that. Heart and soul she was 
wrapped up in the child, and gave heed to aught 
else save to wonder occasionally if her husband 
knew that the minister had been her paramour, 
and what his vengeance would be when he chose 
to wreak it. For Roger Chillingworth, during 





LITTLE PEARL PICKED UP THE EMBROIDERED LETTER AND MADE HER 


MOTHER REPLACE IT 


six of the long seven years, having been called 
in to attend to Dimmesdale during a sick spell, 
had, under the pretense of being needed to look 
after his health, taken lodgings with him, and 
seldom was it that the young man could venture 
forth but that the old physician was at his heels. 

Chillingworth, through the years, had grown 
more bent, more misshapen, and at times his 
eyes would flash lurid red as if the aged frame 
was being consumed with the hate he was treas- 
uring so carefully to pour out upon his victim 
when the time came. And Dimmesdale, with 
less erect carriage, with eyes sunken and hol- 
lowed, had many times been near the point of 
death, only to be brought safely through by the 
consummate art of the old man of vengeance. 
Chillingworth suspected, but only Dimmesdale 
knew of the long fasts, the self-inflicted tor- 
tures, the beatings he gave his bared back with 
medieval scourge behind closed closet doors— 
the night, when, moved by the bitterness of his 
remorse, he had taken the red hot poker and 
made an A upon his bared chest—the seared 
flesh forming a scarlet letter, which would be a 
counterpart of the openly worn 
one borne by Hester. Dimmes- 
dale alone knew of the times he 
had gone to his pulpit, determined 
to confess to all, only to have his 
heart fail at the last moment. 

Now, after the years, there 
came another meeting between 
Hester and the minister in the 
wood. Pearl, the child, had 
wandered a bit from the mother, 
and there was none to hear. 

“Hester, hast thou found 
peace?” asked the minister. 

“Hast thou?” returned the 
mother. 

Awhile they sat, and then there 
came to Hester a sense of the in- 
justice of it all, and with it a 
new resolution. Was the world 
so narrow that there was no place 
where two souls could find peace 
and happiness in enjoyment of 
their own? She explained to the 
minister, and he was aghast, but 
soon her arguments prevailed— 
they would go! She tore off the 
scarlet letter and called Pearl. 
Strange is the mood of child- 
hood, and children will not abide 
the slightest change in the ac- 
customed aspect of things dai); 
before their eyes. Pearl picke: 
up the embroidered letter and 
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HESTER TOOK THE YOUNG MINISTER'S HEAD IN HER LAP. 


HE OPENED HIS EYES FOR A MOMENT, AND IN 


THEM WAS THE LOOK OF A NEW FOUND PEACE 


would not join her mother until it was replaced. 
Was it an omen? 

Several days went by quickly and it was Sun- 
day. At the scaffold in the market place Hester. 
with Pearl, met the seafaring man who told her 
that all was ready on the boat for them. He 
stopped. 

“No fear of scurvy on this trip! 
new passenger we have two doctors—” 

“What mean you?” Hester grew pale. 

“Know you not that Chillingworth is minded 
to try my cabin fare with you?” 

At that instant she beheld old Roger Chilling- 
worth across the market-place, smiling at her. 
lt was a smile that conveyed fearful and secret 
meaning. 

Within the church, as Hester sought vainly 
‘§ means to warn him, Dimmesdale seemed to 
be possessed of a new courage this day. At the 

lose of the service there came the determina- 





With the 


tion to right his wrong, and as he came down 
the aisle he bid the congregation follow him. 
At the exterior of the church stood Hester and 
Pearl. He spoke: 

“Hester, come hither! Come, my little Pearl!” 

He led the way to the scaffold, and all fol- 
lowed. 

“People of New England! I stand to-day upon 
the spot where seven years since I should have 
stood !” 

Quickly he bared his breast and displayed the 
scarlet letter, and then, his confession com- 
pleted, he collapsed to the floor of the platform. 
Hester and Pearl sank at his side. As Hester 
took his head in her lap, he opened his eyes for 
a moment, and in them was a look of a new 
found peace—of a hope for both as he looked 
up at her— 

“Is this not better than what we dreamed of 
in the forest, Hester?” 









THANHOUSER’S PLAYERS AT CAPE MAY 


By Jean Darnell 





tures, and they did. If you don’t believe 

us ask Harry Benham if he won that bet 

about getting down to Camden without 

walking, running or paying a cent of car- 

fare. It was lots of fun posing for pictures 

in bathing suits, in swimming, running on 

the beach and so on. Mr. Lonergan was 

right there, so that he could build up a 

scenario around most anything. He did, 
too, for we saw some of them. 

Mr. Chas. Hite, president of the 

Thanhouser company and skipper 

of a handsome private yacht, 

came down for the week-end, 

bringing his family with 

him. It was great fun, all 

right. Too bad that those 

kind of vacations don't 


P come around oftener. 
URING the recent hot i mt 


months of the sum- FLO LABADIE “GETTING WARM” 
mer a party of those ; 














PRESIDENT HITE AND MR. LON- 
ERGAN ON THE BEACH 


ever-popular Thanhouser peo- 
ple spent a month at Cape May, 
New Jersey, taking a vacation and 
some comic pictures. Quite a crowd 
they were, too. Lloyd Lonergan, head of 
the scenario department (that’s his regular 
job), was the head of this crowd. They 
didn’t need watching over, but every vaca- 
tion party has to have someone to see 
about “things,” so they aptly chose this 
gentleman. Big Bill Russell was right 
there with both feet. The Thanhouser 
parties wouldn’t be anything unless this 
young leviathan was in attendance. Flo 
Labadie, Harry Benham and Mrs. Harry 
and the che-ild rounded out the party. 

Of course, they were there to take pic- 
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THANHOUSERITES ON THE BEACH AT CAPE MAY 
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STUDIO CHAT—FROM THE INSIDE 


Gossip of the Photoplayers You See Nightly on the Screen 
Darnell 


By Jean 


Reliance 


IG GEO. SIGMAN, while playing gallant 

knight for Reliance Company, was thrown 
from his horse while he was escaping with the 
witch’s daughter. The mantle over the saddle 
got mixed up with the horse’s hind feet, hence 
the trouble. George wasn’t hurt, just “shuck up 
a little.” 


#\ EO. W. LEDERER, the well-known theat- 

rical manager, is directing now for Reliance 
Company. He was directing a scene the other 
day where little Runa Hodges, the Reliance baby, 
was to ride up from behind some bushes on a 
little pony. Well friend pony wouldn’t stand 
still, and very shortly backed up into an in- 
nocent looking clump of shrubbery. What took 
place in the next few minutes will go down in 
history, for out of that little bunch of trees 
came a whole cloud of yellow jackets and pun- 
ished Director Lederer severely for intruding. 
Mr. Lederer says he thought the whole Mexican 
Army had broken loose. 


y ava CUMMINGS has forsaken the Re- 

liance banner and joined ranks of Pathé 
Freres. Well, they hated to lose him, but they 
all wish him good luck. 


2 ent THEBY was all rigged out the 

other day to play the part of a country bride, 
but something went wrong, for there was a break- 
down of the Reliance automobile. Three times 
Miss Theby went out to go in the car to the 
church for the scene and three times she came 
back. Finally she said: “Well it’s a good thing 
this isn’t real for some poor chap would be 
singing, ‘There was I—Waiting at the Church.’” 
You know the rest. 


pp ace VAIL, formerly with Pilot films, 

recently put on a feature picture for Re- 
liance called “Knight Errant.” Master Charles 
Neville Everett played the leading part in most 
f the scenes as a ragged tough. Well, when 
anyone sees him ming into the studio every 
morning all dressed like a Broadway leading man, 
carrying a cane, and wearing kid gloves, you 





would never guess he’s the same lad. But, as he 
says: “Gee! I love those kind of parts, ’cause 
I don’t have to have mother at me all the time 
to keep clean.” 


— HUNT of Reliance forces is sporting 

one of the new bright colored coats. One of 
the boys suggested what a smart looking bath- 
robe it would make, meaning no harm at all, so 
he said, but Irene got her “dander” up. Don’t 
blame her, do you? 


HE PROPERTY MAN at Reliance has an 

easy time when the prop lists call for veg- 
etables, for on the Reliance Estate (formerly 
Clara Morris’ Estate) they raise corn, potatoes, 
tomatoes, peaches, grapes, etc. 


Eclair 


VERYONE knows Miss Julia Stewart over 
at the Eclair Studio is Scotch, and very 
often proves it whn someone encroaches on her 
feelings. But the other morning she came into 
her dressing room all smiles, for she had re- 
ceived a dandy little package through the mail. 
Ah, she thought, some of my admiring friends 
have sent me something nice, and on opening the 
box she found a card—“Good-morning,” from 
BILLIE HADDOCK, attached to a tiny bunch 
of thistle. Oh, what’s the use! 


ILLIE BRIGHT, that beautiful little dark- 

eyed leading lady of Eclair, appears in the 
role of a Puritan lad, in “A Puritan Episode.” 
And, it is needless to say, Millie looks and acts 
the part. 


i. MIGHT interest lots of photoplay fans to 
know that their favorite, Helen Martin, of 
Eclair company, was voted the most beautiful 
girl in the “New York American” contest, and 
received as her prize a beautiful watch, of whcih 
she is very proud. 


UST across the street from the Eclair studio, 
Ft. Lee, N. J., is the convent of the Holy 
Angels. My! They thought their morals would 
surely be corrupted when they first learned that 
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a moving picture studio was to be built across 
from them. But one day some of the “heads” 
of the convent were invited over to the studio 
to look it over, and incidentally were shown the 
“Holy City,” and some other beautiful Biblical 
pictures in course of making. They were carried 
away with it. Some time later, Isabelle LaMond, 
of the Eclair company, who takes music over at 
the convent, had one of the sisters say to her: 
“Child! I was watching a scene from the window 
today and those men appeared awfully angry and 
seemed to be swearing, but I’m sure they don’t 
swear when they work, do they?” It was 
Isabelle’s cue to exit. 


R. GAZELLE was originally employed by 

Eclair company as translator for their French 
director, Mr. Lund, from Paris studio. One day 
Mr. Lund got very excited at a chap and lost 
his temper. When he saw the young fellow didn’t 
seem to mind, he said to Mr. Gazelle: “Why 
don’t you tell that fellow what I said?” Mr. 
Gazelle replied: “Nothing doing! That guy is 
bigger than I. Tell him yourself the best you 
can.” Out the door into the carpenter shop 
sneaked Mr. Gazelle. 


R. WILSIE says he has the hardest time of 

anyone around the Eclair plant keeping his 
hair brushed the right way. Now, for the benefit 
of those who don’t know, when I say hair, I 
mean singular number in this case, as Mr. 
Wilsie’s hair and Heaven are alike according to 
the old fable, because there is no parting there. 


T= Eclair Happy Family is having the 

grandest time kidding Barbara Tennant 
about her mishap with the automobile while on 
her vacation. Tell you about it? Here goes. 
Well, they do say she couldn’t let well enough 
alone and stay in lanes and country roads with 
her car, so she thought she would take a dash at 
the invitingly smooth beach. Everything was go- 
ing O. K. until suddenly some picnickers loomed 
in view. Well, Barbara hadn’t the heart to hit 
them, so she missed them, and, oh, my! Auto- 
mobile and all went down in about three feet of 
quicksand. It took some pulling and digging to 
get the fair Barbara and her car out. Eclair 
folks say she can’t go away any more. 


UITE a beautiful thing came to my notice 
recently about little Clara Horton, the Eclair 
baby. It was an awful hot day and there was a 
crowd of people around the Eclair plant wait- 
ing for extra work. Dear litte Clara saw a 
poor old man standing out in the hot sun on the 


back line of supers. Now, the Eclair rules are, 
if you are called and don’t work you get half pay. 
Well, Clara looked the old man over, then went 
and got a chair and put it in front where the 
director could see him, and told him to sit down 
in it. “Oh, mother!” Clara said later, “that poor 
man needed the work and I was so afraid they 
wouldn’t see him back there.” 


Universal 


UR DARLING boy, “Lee Moran,” was rude- 

ly interrupted by Manager Bernstein while 
talking to his “only one” recently. Lee came 
downstairs howling mad till he saw who put the 
joke on him, then he smiled and offered to buy. 


DWIN AUGUST AND CO. have been ab- 

sent from the studios for a week, going to 
Azuza and few other nearby points for locations. 
Expect them home soon, and everyone will be 
glad to see “Smiling Eddie” on the job again. 


ARRY WULZE has returned from Bear 

Valley, looking as brown as Chief White 
Fawn. Harry says the trip was a wonder, 
and we believe him, for he has grown the “cutest 
little eyebrow” over his lip you ever saw. And 
we feel sure he is going to “let it grow,” as he has 
been taken from the scenario department and ap- 
pointed assistant to Director Allen Curtis. 


DNA MAISON is as busy as ever with her 
children; hers in the picture only. 


HE DEDICATION of the Universal’s hos- 

pital occurred recently, and as invitations 
had been sent out galore, there was a large at- 
tendance. This is a new feature and should 
prove beneficial to all employes. 


OE SINGLETON, “the handsomest actor in 
J the world,” recently boasted to Director Otis 
— Turner of his prowess in the water. He 
also told how to frighten away sharks by “hit- 
ting them on the nose.” Came a trip to Port Los 
Angeles, a water scene, a shark. While Joseph 
scrambled madly for safety, Mr. Turner stood on 
the deck of a ship and shouted, “Hit ’em on the 
nose, Joe; hit em on the nose.” But Joe was giv- 
ing the fish instructions on how to get out of 
the water quick. 


psa WHITE, the charming and ever pop- 

ular star of Crystal Films, has returned from 
Europe, and is now back at work. Miss White 
spent about eight weeks abroad, and visited all! 
of the studios on the other side. 
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PHOTOPLAYERS’ 
POPULARITY CONTEST 


Conducted by The Photoplay Magazine 








Standing of Contestants on Sept. 30, 1913: 


JAMES CRUZE (Thanhouser) Jumps Into the Lead 
J. WARREN KERRIGAN (Universal) Is Pushed Into Second Place 
MABEL NORMAND (Keystone) Drops to Third Position 


The next twelve in their order are: 


Vivian Rich (American) Jack Richardson (American) 
King Baggot (Imp.) Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) 
Flo. La Badie (Thanhouser) Rosemary Theby (Reliance) 
Irving Cummings (Pathe) Marie Eline (Thanhouser) 
Margarita Fischer (Rex) Robert Frazer (Eclair) 

Harry Benham (Thanhouser) Wallace Reid (101 Bison) 


It's up to you PHOTOPLAY “fans” to “get busy” and do a little hustling for 
your favorite. Send in your votes at once so that your favorite will make a 
good showing next month. 

The coupon below represents fifty votes. With every year's subscription at 
$1.50 you will be entitled to 600 votes. For a two years’ subscription at our 
special price of $2.00 you will receive 1,500 votes. On this special offer you 
can have Photoplay sent to two persons for one year, if desired. 

Get a few of your friends to give you their subscriptions—send them in, and 
thus help along your favorite photoplayer. “If you haven't any friends” turn 
to the person on your right at the picture show tonight. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
418 South Market Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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STUDIO CHAT FROM THE INSIDE 





Thanhouser 


AMES CRUZE is the pluckiest fellow in pic- 

tures. Recently he was playing the lead in a 
picture with the writer where he is a bum orator 
and is thrown out of every place he gets in. On 
one occasion he and a tramp were chucked at 
the same time and got somewhat mixed up on 
the ground. When James came to he had a 
broken rib. But he finished the picture and hasn’t 
lost a day from work. However, he says it 
pained him a little, but Jimmie has a lot of 
grit, and he stuck it out. 


Raper singers players, while in Cape May, 
nearly lost their camera man, Carl Gregory. 
Greg. is about the thinnest person you ever saw. 
In one scene he had on his bathing suit and had 
his camera set out in ocean. All of a sudden 
Carl gave a yell. Away he and camera were 
going with the tide. Mr. Lonnegan went to the 
rescue, else they would have had a long, sad 
story to tell. 


L ITTLE Helen Badgely, the Thanhouser kid- 
let, who is barely four years old, made her 
vaudeville debut last week as headliner at Loews’ 
New Rochelle Theatre. She made her entrance 
behind a big Japanese parasol she rolled on and 
when she was in the center of the stage she lifted 
it and said, “Here I am, the Thanhouser kidlet.” 
And Bernhardt never got a greater reception. 


ARION AND MADELINE FAIRBANKS, 

the Thanhouser twins, are busy little girls 
these days. Mother Fairbanks camps on their 
trail (when they are not working) with a French 
book, an arithmetic and a speller. 


\VE THOMPSON was very proud of him- 

self for great work and results obtained by 
him at the Elks’ bazaar. Dave is some Elk as 
well as “Ackter.” 


| peed CHAMBERLAIN says it’s pretty near 
California time. He is getting cold already. 
He wishes he was a snake when winter comes, so 
he could just crawl into a hole and stay all winter. 


ISS MURIEL ALICE JOSEPHINE HITE 

is growing rapidly. Mr. Hite declares she 
is the prettiest baby in the world. And Mr. Hite 
is always right. So there you are. 


ee of the most enjoyable evenings the Than- 
houser crowd have ever had was at Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Benham’s, not long ago, cele- 
brating the anniversary of their marriage at their 





cozy bungalow home in New Rochelle. Among 
those of the company who came up from New 
York for the affair were Florence La Badie, Jean 
Darnell, Muriel Ostriche, Lila Chester and 
Mignon Anderson. 


EORGE BARNES is the proud owner of 

one of those exclusive English spider 
phaetons. Now, you have to hand it to George 
for this exclusive business. The phaeton is a 
dream. 


Majestic 
pen Ann Drew got married in Majestic 
Company they do say that little Dan Cupid 
is hanging around the studio again these days. 
Maybe soon he'll let you know who he is after. 


ILLIE GARWOOD says the best thing he 

does these days is work. He says he often 
wishes he was back East just for a day to see 
the beautiful fall. There isn’t anywhere in the 
United States where the tree coloring is so beau- 
tiful as in New York state. But that thought is 
soon brushed by and the glorious sun and weather 
of Southern California eclipse it. 


RED MACE has done gone and _ went. 
Yah! 


66 ULL” YOUNG, the pugilist who appeared 

with Mace in “One Round O’Brien Comes 
Back,” and who intended working a series of 
comedies with the popular president of the Los 
Angeles Photoplayers’ Club, is dead. 


ARGUERITE LOVERIDGE, Fred Mace’s 

leading lady, came East with the company, 
and they are working at Thanhouser plant in 
New Rochelle. Fred says on coming East they 
only bought half-fare ticket for Bud Duncan, 
and every time the conductor came through some 
one of the bunch was busy showing Bud scenery 
out of the window for fear the “Con” might get 
a look at Bud’s face. 


Famous Players Co. 
HEXY E. DIXEY made his first appearance 


in motion pictures in his characterization of 
Detective Kirby in “Chelsea 7750,” a detective 
play by the Famous Players’ Film Co. 


ARY PICKFORD, whose work for the 
Famous Players’ Film Company was re- 
cently interrupted by a serious attack of appen- 
dicitis, is convalescing rapidly. 
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She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 


















Makes Hair on elec- 
rush 


Luxuriant s! the Ini. 


Electric will stim- 
ulate the scalp to the perfect performance of its 
functions, It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
condition, enliven the hair and make it more 
lustrous, silky and abundant. Every woman 
should have an Ind-Electric to enrich the glory 
of her hair. Every man should have one to 
prevent loss of hair and premature baldness, 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 
tific application of faradic energy. Complete initself. Always 
ready for instant use. No electric light connections are needed in the 
operation of this remarkable achievement in electric science. It is so 


simple that a child can use it with perfect results. Every home should get an Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 


Use the Ind-Electric Massage Bat- 
ree rl tery for 10 days to prove to you that it is 
ena more to you every week than the special 


low price forit now. 


are not mcre 5 delighted with its marvelous poets for health and beauty. Take advantage of this great opportunity to secure all 
the benefice of faradism at a price you can easily afford. Send coupon today. 


M F Write for 
assage D00 ree our free illu- 
let on the benefits of faradism to beauty and’ ite Ie 
is postpaid free to you together with our. very special 
low price on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full 
particulars of free trial offer. Send today. 


Ind-Electric 
Mfg. 











Beauty for You 


Electric Massage 


Be your own beauty masseuse. 


Give yourself the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the posession of a 
fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 


and a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 
joys and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 

cience has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 
your reach in the perfection of the wonderful Ind-Electric Massage Battery. The magic power 
of this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreating radiance of faradic 


electricity. Faradism is the great method employed by the foremost beauty specialists. Test the marvelous 
powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 





Marvelous Aid to Health 


Your physician will tell you that 
faradic electricity as supplied by the Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 
aid to the general health in many ways. 
It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, backache, lumbago, scalp disease, 
falling hair, sore feet, tired feeling, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, paralysisand othernerve ailments, 





Your money back if you 


The special 
en ree upon : - all price for 
he complete 
Ind-Electric outfit is within the reach of out man and woman, 
es coupon today and get a copy of the Massage Booklet FREE. 
today. 


/ Massage Book Coupon 
j Ind-Electric Mfg. Co 





Gentiemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 


@ 
e oe 
Desk 92 : Desk 9 1500 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
a 
& 
a 





oom 500 free copy of your ae booklet and special price and all partic- 
e ulars of 10 days free trial on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery. 
Peoples Gas Bldg 
. ll 7 
Chicago, Ill. Ps Name 
s 
a 
Z Address. 
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NO USE AT ALL 


cowboys 


The 
down in Texas. 


were having a baseball game 
A big, bushy ranger clouted the 
first ball over for a home run. Instead of cir- 
cling the bases, he waited for the pitcher to de- 
liver another ball. 
“Why don’t you run?” the crowd shouted. 
“Got two more strikes yet.” 


NO PLACE FOR HIM 


Following a street accident, Pat volunteered to 
go to a nearby hospital and get a doctor. After 
his message was delivered he began to take some 
interest in the patients. 

“What are you here for?” he asked one of 
them. 

“I’ve got tonsillitis and they are going to cut 
out my tonsils,” was the reply. 

“And you?” he questioned of another. 

“lT’ve got blood poisoning in my arm and they 
are going to cut it off,’ was the answer. 

“Holy sailor!” said Pat. This is no place for 
me; I’ve got a cold in my head.” 


A MAN OF FEW WORDS 

The palm for brevity in speech should be 
awarded to a marine who testified about the ex- 
plosion of a gun on a war-vessel—an explosion 
which had sent him to the hospital for months. 

“Please give us your version of the explosion,” 
he was asked. 

“Well,” he said, 


gun; 


“I was standing beside the 
there was an awful racket, and the doctor 


said, ‘Sit up and take this.’”—Anonymous. 


“YOU DON’T SAY” 


Bigg—“Say, I see they’re going to change all 
the playhouses into motion-picture theaters 
now.” 


Boggs—“Why are they going to do that?” 
Biggs—“So they can fill ’em (film).’ 


’"—D. S. D. 


REEL JOKES 


Business o§ 


BEING PUNN Y € 






A GOOD REASON FOR QUITTING 


A switchman, after having thrown up his job, 
was asked by the foreman why he was leaving. 
“Well, it’s this way: I don’t mind flirting with 
the undertaker all night, but it makes me nerv- 
ous to look the devil in the face for twelve hours 
straight.” 


COULDN’T SEE IT 


Bill was applying for a job as general assist- 
ant in a meat market. When he was offered 
three dollars a week*he accepted the position so 
quickly that the proprietor became suspicious 
and began to ask questions to see if Bill could 
qualify. 

“Do you know a porterhouse steak when you 
see it?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Bill. 
“Can you cut a rib roast?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“Can you dress a chicken?” 
“Not on three dollars a week,” was the answer. 


DON’T BLAME HIM 


A certain very popular photoplay actor used 
to be in vaudeville and, much to his disgust, 
he was sent out on a small-town circuit. Each 
town he reached seemed worse than all the 
rest in the matter of accommodations. 

Finally, he reached one in which there was 
absolutely nothing to be had in the way of 
decent food and a safe place to sleep. By 
a strange turn of affairs he was very well re- 
ceived and most roundly applauded in this par- 
ticular town. In fact, the audience wouldn't 
let him go without making a speech. 

This was his speech: “Kind friends, I have 
been very much impressed to-day by the ap- 
pearance of your town. (Applause.) I believe 
I should like to-live here. (Applause.) And 
I know that I should like to die here—I’d have 
so damned little to regret.” 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


DOLLARS A 


Buys a 
genuine 


Typewriter 
and at $71.20 
less than the 
manufactur- 
er’s price. 





Same eee es COUPON eee eee ee 








MONTH 


Standard 





Never before has anything like this been at- 
tempted. Dealers get $3.00 a month rent for 
this make of machine, not nearly as perfect as 
the one we will send you, and you pay only 
TWO DOLLARS A MONTH AND OWN IT. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship 
You This Smith-Premier Typewriter 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the 
express agent $8.80 and take the typewriter 
three days and try it. If you find it to be the 
best typewriter you ever saw, satisfactory in 
every respect, keep it and send us $2.00 each 
month, until our special price of $28.80 is paid. 
If you don’t want to keep it, return it to the 
express agent, and he will give you back your 
$8.80, and return the typewriter to us. We will 
pay the return express charges. 

You won’t want to send this machine back 
after you have seen it and tried it. You can’t 
imagine the perfection of these machines till 
you see one, and the price is $71.20 less than 
the catalogue price, and it is guaranteed just 
as if you paid $100.00. 

Perfect machines only, complete outfit, noth- 
ing extra to buy, no strings of any kind to this 
offer. Just think of buying such a typewriter 
for $8.80 down and $2.00 a month. Cash price, 
$27.40. Thousands of people have paid $100.00 
cash for Smith-Premiers. It’s standard, by 
many considered the best typewriter ever built. 
A key for each character, so each character is 
always the same, a two-color ribbon, a type 
brush for cleaning the type built into the 
machine; the tilting carriage throws all the 
writing instantly in sight, comes to you with 
tools, complete operating instructions, rubber 
cover, everything ready. Throws all previous 
writing instantly in sight. It runs beautifully. 
Writes as perfect and clean cut a letter as any 
machine you could buy for $100. It’s wonder- 
fully simple and strong. It will lasta lifetime. I 
sold a similar supply of these beautiful 
machines about a year ago to everybody’s sat- 


isfaction. 
Only 200 orders will be filled on 
this offer. Act to-day to be sure 
This coupon states the terms. Fill it out, 
send it now, to-day. You can’t lose, and it’s 
the greatest economical typewriter opportunity 
you will ever have. 





HARRY C. SMITH, No. 180 Nerth Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a No.2 Smith-Premier f. 0. b. Chicago, as described in this | 
advertisement. I will pay you the $20 00 balance of the SPECIAL $28.80 
purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title to remain in | 
you until fally paid for. It is understood that I have three days in 
which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I | 
will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It is under- 
tood that you give the standard guarantee for one year j 


Nov. 








For Trial Bottle 


of this wonderful new perfume. Not 
like anything you ever have seen. The ac- 
tual oils of living blossoms distilled by a new 
secret process. We want you to try this 
--the rarest and most exquiste perfume ever 
produced. For —_ we will send you a 
dainty miniature ttle, enough to scent 

your handkerchief 20 times rite today 


Hower Drops 


You will be amazed at the wonderf 
fragrance of Flower Drops (« Bae nes 
Made without alcohol. Delicate, re- 
fined and 50 times more lasting , 
than others. Choice of odors: A 
Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, fj 


SEND NOW 20c coin or 
stamps for miniature trial 
bottle. Your money re- 
turned if not delighted. 


Exact Size ° 
Regular Bottle Paul Rieger 
At Beslers. $1.50 1467 First Street 
San Francisco «+ California 

























































BIG MONE We ve paid thousands of dol - 

lars to amateur song writers. 
Experience not necessary. Write for free particulars or 
send us your song poems Or melodies today for free exam- 
ination. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer’s 
Magazine, beautifully illustrated book and valuable 
advice all free. Dugdale Co., 769 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





THE CHARM OF BEAUTY 


The Enthusiasm and Sparkle 
of Perfect Health 


Banish all your 
aches and pains, cul- 
tivate your system 
up to the top-notch 
standard. 


Be Your Own Beauty Doctor 

Give yourself, right 
at home, the same 
treatments that are 
now given by the 
world’s greatest doc- 
tors and beauty spe- 
cialists. 

THE GOOD HEALTH VIBRATOR is a Gym- 
nasium, Beauty Parlor and Health insurance all in 
one. It will relieve and benefit almost every ailment 
—it will give you energy, vitality and the exhilara- 
tion of bounding, joyous health. When you are tired, 
run-down and out of sorts, it will soothe, rest and 
revitalize. There is nothing else like it—nothing that 
produces the same physiological result. Rheumatism, 
Indigestion, Nervous Troubles, Headaches, Falling Hair, 
Soggy Complexion, and hundreds of other ailments 
are immediately benefited by its use. 


SPECIAL OFFER Every VibratorGuar 


For a short time only, we are | anteedforFiveYears 
making an amazing special intro- | Or Electric Light Vibrators 
ductory offer on our GOOD | ‘yr.ir‘eon sm lating 
HEALTH VIBRATORS, so write battery operated vibrators also 
to-day for FREE literature and | ® thor who are not using 


i i electric lights in their homes. 
special free trial offer. ghts in their homes 


GOOD HEALTH VIBRATOR CO., 100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. } 


Men and Women: We have a won- 

derful offer to make to you. Write at 

en S$ once for our new proposition and un- 
assigned territory. 
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MISTAKEN 


Tom and Bill saw Mike lying on the floor. 
“He’s drunk,” said Tom. 
“No, he ain’t,” said Bill quickly. “I saw him 


” 
move. 


UNUSUAL PRECAUTION 


Johnny—“Mother, may I go to the nickel 
show ?” 

Mother—“Yes; but why are you so particular 
to ask me this time?” 

Johnny—‘“T’ve been.” 


A VERY GOOD TREATMENT 


My cousin in Wisconsin writes that she has 
a novel way of ridding her house of flies. 
Every evening she and each of her nine children 
catch all the flies they can and take them to 
the moving picture show. Before the piano- 
player plays through half the first film they all 
are dead. 

A trifle cruel, but sure. The children seem 
to stand it all right—Shorty Simms. 


VERY CONSIDERATE 


Little Ruth saw for the first time a man with 
a “peg-leg.” 

“Oh, Mama,” she said, “see the man with 
a stick for a leg.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said Mama. “He'll 
hear you.” 

“Why,” the little one replied, in surprise, 
“doesn’t he know it?’—Contributed. 


RIGHT 


A Hammond, Ind., lawyer approached the 
Erie depot in a somewhat excited manner, ad- 
dressing a colored man thusly: 

“What time is it, please; I want to get a 
train south; how long will I -have to wait?” 

The colored party replied thusly: “If you-all 
is waitin’ for the ‘Erie’ to pull in, what you 
want is a calendar, not a watch.”—Contributed. 


Ne jy, — a 








HE COUNTED THE LATTER 


Stranger—“Can you tell me how far it is to 
the Rock Island station?” 

Slightly Inebriated Citizen (pointing with 
wabbly finger, down the street)—“Yes’r, two 
movin’ pictur’ shows, four cigar stores an’ nine- 
teen s’loons.” 


UNFAIR DIST RIBUTION 


Willie was greatly interested and much im- 
pressed by “Quo Vadis.” When the scene where 
the lions devoured the martyrs was thrown on 
the screen he began to cry. 

“What’s the matter?” asked mother, thinking 
the dreadful sight was too much for his young 
nerves. 

“Boo! hoo!” wailed Willie. “I saw a lion 
that didn’t get any Christian.” 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A prominent state official in a southern moun- 
tain region reined in his horse one hot afternoon 
and inquired of a barefooted woman working 
in the field: “Madam, can you tell me how 
much farther it is to Johnson’s Corners?” 

The woman leaned on her hoe and pondered 
gravely. “No,” she said, finally, “I can’t. My 
son Jim could tell you, though. Jim’s been 
aroun’. He’s got shoes.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


“PTH THOPPIN WET” 


A few days ago a very heavy rain storm swept 
over South Chicago just as the kiddies were go- 
ing to kindergarten. 

The teacher noticed that a new little girl, evi- 
dently a foreigner, was very wet, and fearing 
the child would contract a cold, took her out 
of the room to put some dry clothes on her. 
Noticing how dark her little body was and not 
being able to ascertain her nationality from ob- 
servation, the teacher sweetly asked: “Mary, 
what are you?” “I’th thopping wet,” innocently 
replied the little child —Anonymous. 
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: Have You Seen 
> 
The Great Play 
Battle of Gettysburg 


? 








These Are All in the 
MUTUAL Program 








You would not go to a $2 
playhouse unless you knew 
somewhat of the Program 


Ask the Management of Your 
Favorite Theater if He is 
Showing the Mutual Program 


Then you can count on 
an enjoyable evening 








| Wonderful 


The 
Kay Bee 


Productions 


The 
Artistic | 





Thanhouser 
Plays 


Ga, 
Broncho 
Plays 


Staged 
Reliance 
Dramas 


American 
Plays of the 


American 


ing in the 
Keystone 


The 


Famous 
— 


The 
Leading 
Events 
all Over the 
World 
of the 
Mutual 





‘The Green Shadow 


Beautifully HER 


The Tey or the Flag 


An Orphan at War 


\ The House of Bondage 
|The Flame in the Ashes 


The Missing Witness 
Little Dorrit 


The Heritage of Eve 
The Quakeress 
Heart Throbs 


He Madcap 


The Fight of Right 
The Higher Justice 
Ashes 


e Scapegoat 
Truth in the Wilderness 


Quicksands 


Baby Day 
Mabel’s * Hero 


Smart Act- aby Fire Bugs 


One Round O’ Brien’s 
Flirtation” 
“A Perilous Ride” 


ee of St. Ann” 


(Verbeck Wins 444-Mile 
Pena: asi a 
Fashion in New York 

4 Reviewing French Treops 
From Dirigible 

Arrival of Edw. Payson 





MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION Welly | Westen in Minssepeke 
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Answers to Inquiries 
ORDER TO SAVE THE LOSS OF TIME 
lue 


to numerous forwarding of mail, letters 
requesting information in matters of photoplay 
writing should be sent direct to Marc Edmund 
Jones, 841 Alexander street, New Orleans, un- 
til March 1, 1914. Any questions within reason 
will be answered, and there will be no fee. It is 
only required that each letter contain a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope, if the inquirer desires 
a direct answer. 


What Is a Moving Picture Story? 


P ROBABLY THE CRITICISM USED in the 
case of half of the scripts sent into the as- 
sociation for criticism is that the story is not a 
story, but is merely a narrz chain of events 
that can boast little of plot or suspense. In the 
October number we printed one definition of 
“story?” A story is a series of related inci- 
dents that tells the history of some accomplish- 
ment. Let us listen to Henry Albert Phillips. He 
is writing of the fiction short story, but the mov- 
ing picture story is amenable to the same rules, 
differing only in the vehicle of expression—words 
in the case of the short story; action in the case 
of the moving picture story. 





The modern short story is a fragment; yet 
it is an entity. Details are abhorrent to its 
very nature. It consists of a few master 
strokes, and a single figure stalking through 
its length and breadth, in the shadow of 
which every other object and detail pales. 
Its power lies in the art of suggesting the 
unlimited panorama of the reader’s imagina- 
tion rather than in the science of photograph- 
ing the writer’s immediate vision. 

Naturally, then, we are led to suppose that 
the modern short story is far removed in 
conception, construction, and finish from 
forms of fiction, which, alas, are often la- 
beled with the name of short story. 


This is the tdea of the moving picture story— 
the central character to whom all others are sub- 
servient; the fragment of his career, which, a 
complete story in itself, will not allow the in- 
trusion of any detail not vital to its development. 
Similarly, as this does not apply to all forms of 
fiction commonly called short stories, it does 
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cover all forms of the photoplay drama. Under 
the pen of the trained writer the adaptation may 
become a work of art, and while it may be also a 
perfect story, it may yet violate every rule of 
story construction. The wonderful “Pippa Passes” 
had a well-defined story plot, the equally well- 
known moving picture classic, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” was quite plotless. The idyl or 
fantasy, when handled by the experienced author, 
makes the most pleasing form of photoplay, and 
that again may be a story, or may not, and it is 
immaterial to that form of the photoplay. The 
historical photoplay is almost invariably narrative, 
without the semblance of story construction. 
Farce and burlesque are apt to be the more suc- 
cessful with the less story plot they contain, as 
may be noted in most of the Keystone comedies. 
The point is merely this: A story may be a farce, 
an idyl, or an adaptation, but every film that is 
seen on the screen and labeled dramatic is by no 
means necessarily a story, and story construc- 
tion is what the beginner has to learn and mas- 
ter. In this the screen is no criterion of the 
moving picture story. Too many films are thrown 
hastily together to fit a topical piece of business, 
to feature a bit of scenery or the work of some 
star, or are so changed and altered before reach- 
ing final release that the original story is no long- 
er recognizable. And some directors, with the 
training of the stage, either do not understand 
story constructfon, or try to warp the moving 
picture to fit dramatic technique, and in both 
cases come to depend upon dramatic situation 
altogether in order to get the film over. The dis- 
tinction is nice, but the author who wants to be 
successful must understand it—the moving pic- 
ture story employs dramatic construction as its 
vehicle of expression, as opposed to the use of 
diction and the written language as the vehicle 
of expression of the fiction short story. This be- 
ing the case, the dramatic construction must be 
subordinate to the story construction, and so the 
moving picture is the reverse of the stage, where 
the story is subordinate to the dramatic situa- 
tions. Dramatic productions are actually pro- 
duced in moving pictures, and can be when de- 
sired, but the form of the moving picture lends 
itself with greater ease to the production of a 
new form of fiction which is in essence a short 
story presented through action rather than 
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CATARRH 
TRUTH 


Told ina Simple Way 


No Apparatus, Inhalers, Salves, Lotions, 
Harmful Drugs, Smoke or 
Electricity 


HEALS 24 HOURS 


It is a new way. It is something 
absolutely different. No lotions, sprays 
or sickly smelling salves or creams. 
No atomizer, or any apparatus of 
any kind. Nothing to smoke or in- 
hale. No steaming or rubbing or 
injections. No electricity or vibration 
or massage. No plasters. 
No powder; no keeping in 
the house. Nothing of that 
kind a all. Something new 
and different — something 
delightful and healthful— 
something instantly 
successfu. You do 
not have to wait and 
linger, and pay out a 
lot of money. You 
can stop it over night 
and I will gladly tell 
I am not a doctor and this 














you how—FREE. 
is not a so-called doctor’s prescription—but I 
am cured, and my friends are cured, and you 
can be cured. Your suffering will stop at once 
like magic. 


| Am Free—You Can 


Be Free 


My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made 
me ill, It dulled my mind. It undermined my 
health and was weakening my will. The hawking, 
coughing, spitting made me obnoxious to all, and 
my foul breath and disgusting habits made even 
my loved ones avoid me secretly. My delight in life 
was dulled and my faculties impaired. I knew 
that in time it would bring me to an untimely 
grave, because every moment of the day and night 
it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 

But I found a cure, and I am ready to tell you 
about it FREE. Write me promptly. 


RISK JUST ONE CENT 


Send no money. Just your name and address on 
a postal card. Say: “Dear Sam Katz. Please tell 
me how you cured your catarrh and how I can cure 
mine.” That’s all you need to say, I will under- 
stand, and I will write to you with complete infor- 
mation, FREE, at once. Do not delay. Send postal 
card or write me a letter to-day. Don’t think of 
turning this page until you have asked for this 
wonderful treatment that can do for you what it 
has done for me. 


SAM KATZ, Suite A111 
1325 Michigan Ave, 








Chicago, Iil. 








Bookkeeping 
or Shorthand 


and typewriting will pay you more right from the 
start than any other work and will put you in 
most direct line for promotion to highest salaried 
positions. Practical correspondence instruction by 
our expert teachers has placed thousands on road 
to success. Established 15 years. Fifty home- 
study courses. Our diplomas honored by 26 univer- 
sities, colleges and state normals. Study with the 
best. Costs no more. Terms easy. Write to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


621-629 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimecott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dr.Esenwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 





$1.00 THIS SWITCH $1.00 


This wonderful switch worth 
fuur dollars. Send while they 
last. No charge for extra 
shades, except gray. Sat- 

















Abso- isfaction guaranteed. 
lutely 20 ys’ Trial. 
perfect Send at 










22-inch wavy once. 


switch. Enclose $1 
and sample of hair. 
Send for catalogue. 
SARA REIDY 
Goddard Building 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 


THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 


160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 




















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.’’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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through written words. Thus it is that the edi- 
tors are looking for the story, and that is why 
the author must understand story construction 
first, and then dramatic construction, and that 
is the reason that the photoplay script which is an 
excellent drama may yet fail of acceptance. Now 
let Mr. Phillips continue: 


A story must have a well-defined plot that 
includes one complete action. It should set 
out to tell, not the history of an entire life 
career, but the story of the supreme mo- 
ment or crisis in a given life or career. Its 
chief law is compression. There should be 
but one great event to record, which should 
be told as expeditiously as possible, elimi- 
nating all superfluous details, avoiding sub- 
plots. A single impression should be created 
in the mind of the reader by having one char- 
acter take the chief part in the single grand 
crisis of the story. * * * The story should 
take place as nearly as possible within one 
period of time, there should be one charac- 
ter to whom all others are subordinated, the 
one progressive action should, if possible, be 
confined to one place; above all, there should 
be one grand climax or situation toward 
which every element tends with rapid, clean 
strokes; and, finally, there should be but one 
tremendous impression left in the mind of the 
reader at the conclusion of the story. 


These extracts are taken from “The Plot of 
the Short Story,” by Mr. Phillips, and we have 
such a high regard for the value of this book to 
the writer who is troubled with his plotting, that 
we recommend its purchase. 


Leaders and Inserts 


ISCUSSION OF THIS MATTER is diffi- 

cult, because there is a great difference of 
opinion among the authorities. The general rule 
has been that a sub-title or insert should only 
be used when absolutely necessary to make the 
action clear, and we feel that this is generally ac- 
ceded to. The old statement that the perfect 
photoplay is one without any leader or inserted 
matter, is probably still true, although there is no 
one now who makes any pretence at trying to 
write a story that will be all action, as such a 
story would be too slight in its plot. In view 
of the standard set up for a story at present, it is 
really inconceivable that a plot could be built suf- 
ficiently interesting to meet present requirements, 
and at the same time simple enough so that ex- 
planations would not have to be flashed upon 
the screen. The discussion can be started with the 
statement that there must be sub-titles and in- 
serts, and, therefore, the only question is when 


and where they are justified, and which form is 
the best to be used. [or the purpose of discus- 
sion, we will call a sub a sentence flashed upon 
the screen at the beginning of a scene, a cut-in 
sub one that is afterwards put in the middle of a 
scene, the scene being cut for the purpose, and an 
insert all other matter flashed on the screen that 
is not a bust, or a close-up view of something in 
the scene. 

We use the sub principally to mark a passage 
of time, either directly as “Next Day,” “Later,” 
or, having to make some explanation at the same 
time, to indicate indirectly that time has passed, 
and save another explanation, as “After the mar- 
riage,” “John arrives in the city.” The other 
principal use is to cover a break in the action 
when there is no passage of time, as to shift the 
interest to another thread of the story in the case, 
for example, of a detective story where it is nec- 
essary to introduce the girl who is to be brought 
into danger, and then, having established her, to 
shift to the crooks and build up suspense by 
bringing them toward the house where the girl 
is alone. In this case, after the scene in which 
the girl is left, a scene follows showing the crooks, 
and that means a break. The spectator says to 
himself, “Who are these, and what has this to do 
with the story?” By using a sub, “A gang of 
thieves,” the break is covered, the spectator’s 
mind is prepared for the shift, and he is ready 
to follow the crooks until the girl again comes 
into the action at the house. After both threads 
have been started in this way, flashbacks from 
one to the other to build up suspense do not need 
sub-titles to cover the jumps and, for that mat- 
ter, the flashbacks are not written in the script, 
but are usually made in the cutting room by 
cutting up the scenes and alternating the parts 
when putting them together. It is very seldom 
that a sub-title at the beginning of the scene 
is used for any other purpose than this, and 
the use of the sub to cover breaks as indicated 
here is generally acknowledged as the best 
technique. The other possible uses of a sub are 
twofold—to explain something that cannot be 
made clear with action, “He has no proof to jus- 
tify his arrest,” or something that would require 
so much action to explain that the sub is more 
economical—“The thefts continue.” Here there 
is a difference of opinion, from one that will dis- 
card a story rather than use a sub other than to 
cover a break, to the producer who tries to add to 
the story by putting in subs “artistically worded” 
in order to add to the story. The writer had bet- 
ter play safe and use as few as possible. 

The cut-in sub is used instead of a sub at the 
beginning of a scene in order to add to its force. 
We are quite fond of this device, although some 
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PLOTS WANTED! 


For Motion Picture Plays 


You can write them. We teach beginners in 
ten easy lessons. We have many successful 
graduates. Here are a few of their plays: 

“The Penalties of Reputation” Vitagraph 

“Those Troublesome ——" Vitagraph 






























“His Tired Uncle” Vitagraph 
“A Modern Psyche’”’ Vitagraph 
esign No. C3001. “Disciplining Daisy” . Vitagraph 
Size yrx22 inches. To be embroidered “My Lady of Faleness” Vitagraph 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, “Captain Bill” 3 Universal 
“Mixed Identities” = Vitagraph 
*,e ° e sé ] ’ ] 
6OQOc Initial Pillow Outfit 2 5c ie AR 
On Pure Brown Linen “Downfall of Mr. Snoop” Powers 
Special bargain offer. This Pure Brown Linen Pillcw Top with “A Motorcycle Elopement”’ Biograph 
Back is worth as much as we ask for the entire outfit. Here it is: “Insanity” Lubin 
DE Pee Tere i To cnesiciccncosescocccescecessees worth 25¢ “Miss Prue’s “Waterloo” Lubin 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials.................... a “Sally Ann’s Strategy” Edison 
1 Illustrated Easy yy eS ee **  05c “The Snares of Fate” Vitagraph 
1 New Premium Art Book........................... Free “A Cadet’s Honor” a Universal 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss ‘‘ — lée “a 4 one . * “ 
Total ~~ 60e Cupid’s Victory” . . . . Nestor 
“— og 4 Ly a? * a , 
e 9 “Hous at Jack Built’ Kinemacolor 
Richardson’s P ? 


Mercerized Cotton Floss 


is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. This 


gain offer is made in order to introduce it into every home. 


Write Today 


for this outfit. 


Enclosing only 25c and 
your dealer’s name 
If you think you would like 


other designs instead of the one illustrated 
above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. 


Library Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of 
Scarf, size 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- 
terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to 
you for 40c—or both Library Scarf Outfit 
and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c. 


We also manufacture and gell S 


Richardson Silk Co., 305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 1467, Chicago 
| Sewing Silk 





“In the Power of Blacklegs”’ Kalem 

If you go into this work, go into it right. 
You cannot learn the art of writing motion- 
picture plays by a mere reading of text-books. 
Your actual original work must be directed, 
criticized, analyzed and corrected. This is the 
only school that delivers such personal and in- 
dividual service, and the proof of the correct- 
ness of our methods lies in the success of our 
graduates. They are selling their plays. 


great special bar- 





OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee 
this pillow outfit 





cathe back to us 
and we'll refund 
every cent of 
your money, 


Demand increasing. Particulars free. 








Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 
























































MUTUAL SPECIAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
OUIDA play of the above title. Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 
coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 
than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” With her is a special Thanhouser cast, includ- 








ing such favorites as 


William Russell Gerda Holmes 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston 








Lila Chester 












“Moths” 
has been penned. Remember: 

“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 

“She was the martyr of a false civilization, of a society as corrupt 
as that of the Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 

“She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 


the ermine, no power in heaven or earth can make it again 
altogether what it was.” 


You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 













The Mutual Film Corporation 
Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street - - 


















Special terms and booKings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


Harry Benham 


has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 


New York City 
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of the companies do not like it. Because of its 
position it is always a dialogue sub, as, for exam- 
ple, instead of above, we should use, “I have no 
proof to justify his arrest!” The cut-ins are used 
exactly as are telegrams, letters, and all inserts: 
(1) To explain something that cannot be made 
clear by action, “I have no proof,” etc., or (2) 
to take the place of action when it is more eco- 
nomical to use a sub. An example of this is 
where a young man gets off a train—we see him 
for the first time, and he takes out or receives a 
note: “My son: I’m sorry now I cast you out. 
Although you’re a dissolute gambler, it was my 
fault. I humored you too much. Father.” This 
introduces him, characterizes him, and awakens 
sympathy for him, thus saving about 100 feet of 
film. In the use of the tmserts and cut-in subs 
it is well to use as few as possible. 

In a matter of a choice between a sub or a cut- 
in sub, the latter is preferable, as it seems to make 
less of a break in the action than the formal state- 
ment which is usually used to cover a break at the 
beginning of the scene. A good rule to remem- 
ber in using sub-titles, etc., is that a single-reel 
seldom justifies more than a total of fifty words. 


The Slatternly Script 


WOMAN PASSES. Her hair straggles over 

a face that was once introduced to soap, 
but neglected to follow up the introduction, the 
“female form divine” is caricatured by limned 
breasts reclining lazily upon an abdomen bloated 
through indulgence in the malten brew, a skirt, 
made roughly of discarded burlap, is torn at the 
knee to reveal the gray woolen stocking with its 
gaping rent, while elsewhere in her garb and ex- 
pression is that that does not lend a pleasing 
touch to aid this dismal picture. And yet, within, 
there’s the heart of gold—the heart of a mother 
slaving through the years that her boy might have 
a chance, that—but one cannot overcome his dis- 
gust at the exterior picture! This is but a word 
picture, however, aimed to duplicate the disgust 
we feel when we go over some of the scripts sub- 
mitted for criticism. There may be a mighty 
good idea, but if we were a studio editor, such a 
script would have to be a veritable masterpiece 
to make up for the prejudice awakened at first 
glance. Anyone who can afford to enter this 
new profession and stick at the work until suc- 
cess is won, can afford to use a typewriter with a 
ribbon decently new, type that is not clogged, pa- 
per that is not torn or dirty, or pencil and ink- 
marked, or scratched and scribbled over; in fact, 
the slatternly script has no place in the work- 
shop of the writer seriously expecting any 
measure of success. 


Some Points from a Staff Writer 

ARRY WULZE, OF THE BiSON to: 

COMPANY, writes in from Bear Valley, 
Cal., where this section of the Universal is camp- 
ing out in a miniature log cabin city, where they 
are shooting lions measuring seven feet from 
tip to tip, and where, to quote Mr. Wulze, “the 
deer and coyote are as thick as rabbits in a new 
lettuce field.” 


“As a writer of ‘1o1 Bisons’ I might be- 
gin by saying that study of your subject, 
care as to detail and clearness of plot, are 
the essentials for writing a salable script. 
Our chief difficulty with the beginners seems 
to be their desire to hurry madly through 
the action, and relying upon the director’s 
intelligence to form the story from the 
synopsis alone. That is very well for split- 
reel comedy, but a dramatic subject requires 
a good, clear synopsis, in story form, and 
no objection is held against a long synopsis, 
be it two hundred and fifty, or two thousand 
words, if it tells us what we want to know. 
What I mean by that is that so many writ- 
ers send us an incomplete synopsis, as well 
as but a twenty to ten scene scenario, which 
is incomplete and leaves us to guess as to 
the real gist of the story, and often the 
‘punch’ is merely suggested and not carried 
out. 

“IT contend, and I think my fellow play- 
wrights will agree with me, that it is almost 
impossible to tell a clear story under fifty 
scenes, without chopping your story all to 
pieces with subs and inserts. 

“To my particular attention the fact that 
inserts are bad features in a script has been 
called time and time again. You might com- 
pare them with an actor on the legitimate 
stage stopping between lines to take a smoke, 
or spit in the trough. For when you have 
figured out a good scene, with either lively 
or tense action, you lose the interest by 
breaking it up with an insert, when the same 
can be so easily arranged with a terse sub 
that will convey the same information as the 
insert.” 


The synopsis is solely for the benefit of the 
editor, or for the man “higher-up,” who buys 
if the editor does not have that power. There- 
fore, it is made to appeal to him. It is not nec- 
essary to try to cover every point of the script 
in the synopsis, as it would then be practically 
as long as the scenario itself, and the editor 
might just as well read the scenario. As a mat- 


ter of fact, the word synopsis is a misnomer,- 


and this writer often uses the term “advertise- 
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EARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 


Writing motion picture plays offers a new, easy 
and fascinating way to turn your spare time into money. 


Do you know that the American people are spending over 


five hundred thousand dollars a day on moving picture 

shows? Do you realize that the amount of capital invested in the busi- 

ness is in excess of two hundred million dollars and that it gives em- 
ployment to over two hundred thousand people? 


Knowing this, you can more easily understand why it is that the demand for properly 

prepared photoplays so far exceeds the supply. The producers pay from $25.00 to $100.00 

each for properly developed plots today, and the prices are steadily advancing. You have 

ideas. Everyone has! Every photoplay you see, every book, every story you read, suggests new ideas, 

new plots for photoplays. In your everyday life there are numerous incidents that possess photoplay 

possibilities, and putting them into the proper form required by the producers is a simple operation. 

Literary training or excellence is not necessary. The plotisthe thing. lf you have imagination, you are 
bound to succeed under our guidance, and success in this means big money. 


Why Not Turn Your “Happy Thoughts” Into Money? 


A few hours of your spare time pleasantly and ideas—to develop them into photoplays. He will 
profitably spentin the masiery of our short and explain to you all the little ‘tricks of the trade’— 
intensely fascinating course will enable you to things that have been learned from long experience 
write the kind of photoplays for which the produc- and an intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
ers are paying the big prices. the producers. In fact everything that you willneed 

WS Our course was prepared by a well-known to know in order to become a successful photoplay- 











=, 2 whe ne f ill wiv e wright is fully covered in the course. In addition, the 
~ successful photoplaywright, who will give you several original photoplays which you will develop dur- 
b/ his personal heip and counsel throughout the 





ing your studies are criticized and recriticized by our 
Course. Hewill teach you how to gather new instructor personally. 
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If you are ambitious—if you want to make big money in your spare time and makeit easily, send for our Cat- 
Ee: ~ alog. It not only tells you «f the wonderful possibilities of this new and graofitable ib cman but it gives a full out- 
= line of the Course, describing in detail 1ts many meritorious features. We'll be glad to send you a copy on request, 


Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130A, Chicago, Ill. 











Add $50 Monthly to Your Income 


Sell Typewriters For Us 
SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE | 


HERE IS THE PROPOSITION: We want no money in ad- 
vance—simply your permission to ship the typewriter for trial. 
Take it to your office or home and use it for ten days, exactly 
the same as though it was your own property—compare it with 
any, or all other typewriters with which you are familiar—ask 
your friends their opinion of it. After ten days, if the type- 
writer is not entirely satisfactory—and we will ask you no ques- 
tions why—you can send it back at our expense and the deal 
will be closed. If purchased, you can send us a small amount 
—whatever you can spare—at the end of the ten days’ trial, 


: and then a few dollars monthly until paid in full. If you wish 
to pay all cash you can deduct 5 per cent. 


Did you ever have a fairer proposition made to you—can you even ask for a falrer one? 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW OFFER TODAY 


We want a Local Agent in every city and town where the Fox Typewriter is not now rep- 
resented. If you do not care to do active soliciting, you can be our ‘‘Local Correspondent” and 
send us in the names of possible customers. If a sale results we pay you a commission. In 
either case, you will need a Sample Typewriter to use and to show. This we will let you have 
at a price so low you can easily afford to own it.’ Furthermore, you can pay for it in small 
monthly installments and your commission can also go to help pay for it. 

Please mention the Photoplay Magazine. 


Use the Coupon" 


Fox Typewriter Company 


Grand Rapids Michigan 
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ment,” which is the proper function of the 
synopsis. It should be short and in about 100 
to 200 words; tell the IDEA of the story, give 
a general summary of the action, and mention 
any novel points in the script. The idea is not 
to make the editor wade through your story in 
its entirety, but to let him discover in the least 
possible amount of time whether the story is 
along the lines he is looking for at that time, 
and if it is that he is glad to read through the 
action, or scenario proper, and would much 
rather do that than read through a 2,000-word 
synopsis at the start. The 2,000-word synopsis 
will probably be read, but the writer is apt to 
put himself in an “In Bad” club with the editor, 
who seldom has to read through a story to de- 
cide on its availability. ' 

















How do you like this issue of PHOTO- 
PLAY? 

Read it carefully from cover to cover, 
and then sit down when you have a few 
minutes to spare and see if you can sug- 
gest any way of improving it. 

We want to give you the sort of a mag- 
azine you want. 

But in order to do this we must know 
your likes and dislikes. 

Tell us the kind of stories you like best. 

Do you prefer stories in which the love 
element predominates, or those of the 
adventurous type? Do you like the scenes 
in high life, out West, or in the out-of- 
the-way places of the world? 

We believe that about eighty-five per 
cent of the readers of PHOTOPLAY are 
women, and that stories of an emotional 
and soul-stirring type are what they de- 
sire. 

Are we right or wrong in our belief? 

We are seeking your candid opinion. 
If you like the stories in this number we 
will be glad to hear it. They were se- 
lected with great care, in the hope they 
will please you. 


uST BETWEEN 
OuRS ELVES 
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The writer sold “A Girl Ashamed” and “The 
Promise,” two scripts written for a director, 
who said he liked to run ten to twelve scenes to 
the single reel, and both the stories contained 
twelve scenes, and each will be released in a 
single reel, although they have since been given 
to different directors. “A Girl Ashamed” con- 
tained five subs, a short note and two duplicate 
telegrams—a total of forty words, and “The 
Promise” contained four sub-titles and a note— 
a total of thirty-one words. The experienced 
writer can put any story in practically any num- 
ber of scenes wanted, and can use practically 
any lay-out of settings that is asked for. The 
asual run of scenes in a single reel is twenty to 
thirty for drama, and about twenty scenes as a 
minimum for split-reel farce. 
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If they don’t, then tell us the kind of 
stories you would rather have us give 
you. 

And the same with the other matter— 
the interviews, the studio gossip and the 
art study section. 

Your suggestions are valuable, and we 
are willing to pay you for your time, 
thought and trouble in sending them to 
us. 

For every letter containing a valuable 
suggestion for the improvement of 
PHOTOPLAY we will extend your sub- 
scription six months. If you are not a 
subscriber we will enter your name for a 
three months’ subscription. 

Suggestions for improvement must be 
in accordance with our policy, and if sim- 
ilar suggestions are received, only the 
one arriving first will be counted. 

Sit down at once and in the fewest 
possible words give us your ideas. 


Address your letter: 

Improvement Editor, 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, 
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Here’s Health 


*) and Power, 
Vim and Vigo 


ALL YOURS! Strength 


that is more than mere 
muscular strength. The 
strength of perfect health, 
abundant nerve force—the 
strength of keen relish is 
now within your’ reach 
through vibation! Nine out 
of ten people are only half 
alive. How about yourself? 
Listen! All the joys of life, 
strength and youth may be returned 


to you by vibration. Send the free coupon for 
the big new book that will tell you all about it. 













This wonderful inihaiaaeed gives you 


three of natures greatest cur- 
ative agents—vibration, faradic 
and galvanic electricity. 
We will send this wonder- 
ful machine to you on free 
trial. Feel its health-giving | 
vibrations for yourself. Don’t 
be weak. You can be} 
strong and healthy if you will 
by using -the White Cross 
Electric Vibrator. 

















Wits Cross Electric Vibra- 
tor and its Attachments. 


Vibration Is Life 


It will chase away the years 
like magic. Every nerve, every fibre, 
of your whole body will thoroughly tingle 
with the force of yourownawakened power, 












All the keen relish, the pleasure of youth, 
will fairly throb within you. Rich, red 
»® blood will be sent coursing through 
every vein and artery, you will be made 
over—new from head to foot. You'll sleep 
the health giving ito s 
sleep like you used to. 
Your self-respect, even ? 


will be increased a i LINDSTROM- 
 =hundredfold. a SMITH COQ, 


a e 
Send the Free Coupon D #1100 a Wahedh Aw. 
C7 
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Just your name and address CHICAGO, ILL. 


on the free coupon or a letter é Please send me, absolutely 
or post card is enough. We @ ¢,.. ana repaid,’ your new 
willsend youabsolutely free #@ book ‘‘Healt and Beauty,’’ and 
and prepaid, our new book, full particulars about the free 

‘Health and Beauty.” “It's @ trial offer on the White Cross 
free. No obligations of” Electric Vibrator. I assume no 
any kind. Write at once ¥ £ obligation of any kind. 


Lindstrom-Smith Co. &” 


Dept. 1467 Fi 
1100 yA dow aves a 
icago 
We also manufacture 4 Address...... 
electric irons, elec- @ 
tric hair driers, a 
vlectric stoves, etc, @ My Electrical Dealer’s Name is 
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Superb Wing Piano Shipped on 


4 Weeks’ Free Trial 


Yes, we will ship you on 4 weeks’ abso- 
lutely free trial a Genuine highest-grade Wing 
piano or player-piano DIRECT from our own factory 
freight prepaid. The mostamazing piano offer ever made. 

We will allow you to use any Wing piano—you choice of 
$8 superb new styles—in your own home for 4 full weeks 
at our expense. 


No Money Down—Freight Prepaid 


We ask no money down—no security—no bank 
deposit—no C. O. D.—no obligations. Just choose any 
Wing from our large catalog, We'll ship the instrument 
no money down, freight prepaid. Use it just as if you 
owned it. Let your friends play it. At the end of 4 
weeks’ trial, if you wish, you may return it at our 
expense. You alone are the judge. We employ no 
salesmen to visit and annoy you. 


Rock-Bottom DIRECT Offer 


You will be amazed at our rock-bottom direct- 
from-our-factory propositionon thegenuine highest-grade 
Wing, guaranteed 40 years. No other manufacturers 
dared to meet our baffling offer. Let us quote you prices 
that local dealers cannot approach. Cash or easiest 

monthly payments as you prefer—but first four weeks’ 
free trial. Since 1868—for 45 years—we have been building 
Wing pianos—renowned everywhere for their sweetness 
of tone and sterling merit. The Wing has all the fine 
qualities and every improvement of any strictly high-grade piano 
and a superior tone. 


Valuable Book on Pianos Free 


“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos ’”’ 


The N. Y. World says: “ This is a book of educational 
interest every one should own.”’ Tells you all about pianos, how 
to judge the fine points of quality and price in buying a piano. 
You will be astonished at the ~—.+ of information ut piano 
quality and piano prices, and how to answer the arguments of 
piano salesmen. The Coupon brings this 136-page book 
FREE. This magnificent book, a complete encyclopedia on the 
pane. posts you on the making of a piano from start to finish. 
ree and pre rm provided you write at once. With this piano 

. book we will send free our beautiful catalo showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our Rock-Bottom Prices onthe Wing 
Piano. Just drop a postal or a letter, or mail the coupon—today. 


WING & SON, Dept. 1467, (Estab. 1868) 
Wing Blidg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. 
New York au 
N. Y. woos == COUPON 
- see” WING & SON (Est. 1868) Wing Bldg. 
ose? 9th Ave. & 13th St. Dept 1467, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—With the understanding that I am not buying 


anything, you may send me the 136-page Piano Book containing the 
ten tests, also your free shipment offer on the Wing Piano. 


Plano Book 
































“MOTHS” 


A Short Story Written from the Picturization of Ouida’s Great 
Play, Described as the Most Extraordinary Descrip- 
tion of a Woman Ever Written 


By Robert Hage 


Illustrations from the Thanhouser Film 


\ILY humming an aria from the opera she 
(5 had attended the night before, Lady Dolly 

sat before her dressing table critically in- 
specting the elaborate coiffure constructed by her 
maid. Satisfied by the scrutiny, she arose. 

“My best gown, Jane,” she ordered. “I expect 
Prince Zouroff shortly.” 

“Oui, madame,” and Jane smiled. 

Her toilette completed, Lady Dolly again turned 
to the mirror, now with a sober countenance. 
Her reflection did not show the dreaded lines 
for which she daily looked in fear. Her two- 
score years rested lightly upon her and she en- 
joyed to the full the mad whirl of Parisian so- 
ciety, of which she was an ardent devotee. Care- 
free and unencumbered, the zest of life was 
strong upon her. 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Jane. 

“A letter, madame.” 

Lady Dolly carelessly tore open the envelope, 
then gave a startled cry as she read: 

“Lady Dolly Vanderdecken: 

“In your gay life in France you have no 
doubt forgotten that you have a daughter. 

[ am sending Vere to you. I am an old- 

fashioned woman and have brought her up 

in an old-fashioned way, but am growing too 
old to properly care for my dead son’s child. 
“Maria, DucHess oF MULL.” 

Lady Dolly’s arms dropped .listlessly into her 
lap and she stared dully into space. That she had 
left a daughter behind her in England was a 
secret which she had carefully guarded, princi- 
pally to conceal her age. Now she beheld vision; 
of ostracism by her coterie of youthful admirers. 
An expression of anger and despair clouded her 
countenance, but it was dispelled by a familiar 
knock upon the door. 

Prince Sergius Zouroff strode in rapidly, grace- 
fully bowed and kissed the proffered hand. 

“Madame grows younger and more beautiful 
every day,” he said, a look of admiration on his 
handsome and bearded face. 

Lady Dolly flushed with pleasure. Although 


she was aware that the Russian’s name had fig- 
ured in numerous European scandals and that he 
was notorious for amorous intrigues, he was a 
welcome caller at her apartments in the Hotel 
Trouville. Before she could reply the door flew 
open, and Vere, radiant and excited, burst into 
the room. 

“Mother!” she cried, running forward with 
outstretched arms. 

Lady Dolly, frowning, disengaged her daugh- 
ter’s arms from around her neck and pushed 
her away. 

“Don’t be foolish, Vere,” she admonished. 

Bewildered and frightened, Vere stared at her 
mother with a look of anguish and tears filled 
her eyes. She had anticipated a happy reunion 
with her parent, after their three years’ separa- 
tion, and now was stunned by the cold reception. 

Prince Zouroff had viewed the scene with sur- 
prise. Then he approached the girl, made a 
courtly bow, and exclaimed: 

“Ah! Mademoiselle! Accept the homage of age 
to youth and beauty!” 

Lady Dolly bit her lips in mortification. Then, 
unnoticed, she glanced into the mirror and sighed 
dejectedly as she detected the difference between 
her complexion and the fresh bloom of youth in 
her daughter’s cheeks. 

With an intuitive look of distrust, Vere ac- 
knowledged the prince’s compliment with an old- 
fashioned curtsy. She paid no further heed to 
the nobleman’s remarks, and, perceiving her 
nervousness, he made his adieux and left. As 
the door closed Lady Dolly turned fiercely. 

“You have disgraced me before the prince,” she 
exclaimed, bitterly. 

“But, how, mother?” Vere stammered. 

“With your lack of manners and outrageous 
attire,” was the retort. 

Vere threw hetself upon the bed and her form 
shook with convulsive sobbing. For .a moment 
Lady Dolly stood in perplexed thought. 

“Well, we will have to make the best of it,” she 
sighed. “We will visit the modiste this after- 
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Health, Strength and Beauty 

are secured by using Robinson’s 
ALFALFA NUTRIENT, — un- 
equaled for making thin people 
plump and for giving the rich, 
red blood that is life itself— 
the kind of life that gives the 
bright eye, the ruddy cheek and 
the elastic step of youth. 
Why is Alfalfa such a_ blood, 
flesh and strength maker? - 
cause it counteracts the acidity 
of the stomach, aiding the diges- 
tion of the sugars, fats and starchy foods—the con 
stituents for making blood and flesh. 

The Human System is composed of fourteen ele- 
ments, and when any of these elements are missing, 
disease sets in, and the only Natural Law of Cure is 
to supply the deficiency and restore health. 


Alfalfa Nutrient---Nature’s Own Remedy 
contains the identical elements of which the tissues, 
blood, nerve and brain of the system are composed 
and with which they mugg be supplied, if Life, Health 
and Strength are to be maintained. : . 

A specific for weak nerves, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Catarrh, Loss of Appetite, Weak Circu- 
lation, Blood Impurities, Pimply Complexions, Sallow 
Face, Dead Looking Eyes, General Weakness, Lack of 
Ambition, Kidney Troubles, Torpid Liver, Rheuma- 
tism, all Stomach, Anemia and Female Troubles. 


ALFALFA CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO 


355 Northwestern Building 





Feel Better Than Ever in Your Life! 


The Ideal Food Medicine For Brain Workers, the Over- 


worked, Busy Man, or the Care-worn Nervous Woman. 














Read What Miss Howe Has to Say- - Then Judge for Yourself What It Will De 
Miss Maude Howe of New York City writes: 

““I was very anemic, thin and run down. Four boxes of Alfalfa Nu- 
trient cured me, and Alfalfa Nutrient will give you such a vivacious feel- 
ing, put strength in your nerves, rich blood in your veins, regularity in 
your bowels and have all your vital organs working in such splendid or- 
der, that your face will clear up at once, your complexion become vel- 
vety and rosy and your whole body bound with new life and vigor. I 
owe my present perfect physical health alone to Robinson's Alfalfa 
Nutrient, which of all the Blood and Nerve remedies I have tried is cer- 
tainly the best.’’ 

Sarsaparilla and most tonics thin the blood and make weak nerves. 
Alfalfa Nutrient enriches the blood, makes strong nerves and is the 
greatest Reconstructive Curative Agent yet produced. More than a tonic— 
it’s a rebuilder—a revitalizer and rejuvenator of the entire system. 
Unequaled in the world of medicine for shattered nerves, and a run- 
down debilitated condition. 

There is no experimentalism with Alfalfa Nutrient. Contains no 
drugs, Opiates or Poisone—simply supplies lacking elements and always 
acts the same—as much a specific for disease as food is for hunger. 

Sent postpaid for $1.00 per box (1 month’s treatment); 6 boxes for 
$5.00. If you are not saticfied with the results you receive, we will 
send your money back. 

To prove to you what a wonderful preparation 
Alfalfa Nutrient is, and to make you acquainted 
with our other preparations, we will send a 35-cent 


Ten Days’ Treatment Free 
with our 56-page scientific booklet 
“Health and Beauty’}for four 
cents to cover postage. 

Lady and _ gentle- 
men agents wanted. 
Write to-day— 
right now. 











booklet, ‘““Health and Beauty.”’ 

















Agents-Dealers- 
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IF YOU want something that is the 
thing right now—an article with which 
many Agents and Dealers are making $50.00 
10$75.00a week, net profit, and with which 
many concerns, who are giving them as pre- 
miums, have increased their sales considerabl 
—get acquainted with the “MORGA 

DANDY” safety razor! 

A razor guaranteed equal in merits, quality 
and appearance to any selling at $5.00. In 
fact, tt’sa FIVE DOLLAR razor tn every thing 
but an expensive box; triple silver plated and 
contains allthe essential features that go to 
make theshaving qualities. Weguarantee it to 
shave as good, or det/ey, than any other razor, 
IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE OR MAKE! ° 

The angle of the frame and guard are so sci- 
entifically adjusted as to enable anyone to get 
the best results and insure absolute safety, even ifa 
man has never shaved himself before. The steel of the 
blade is the best—specially ground and tempered. 
Every blade ts hair tested and inspected. 

YOU WANT THIS— 

vegardless of whether you are an Agent, Mail Dealer, 
Premium User or a Local Dealer, or what your occupa- 
tion or protession may be, tf youare aman with the Get 
There” spirit, you want this because you can make big 
money with this razor and we want you towritetor whole- 
sale prices, copies of show cards, circulars andother matter 
furnished with imprint. 

Enclose 25 cents for sample razor, which amount 
may be deducted from first order or, zf you don’t think 
our MORGAN DANDY” shaves as good, or better,than 
any other razor, we will send your quar k om 










LEARN TO PLAY 
THE PIANO 
QUICKLY AT HOME 


We teach you thoroughly 


in 1-3rd the time 
for 1-3rd the cost 
with 1-4th the study 


Music Master 


It is a wonder! 


as you are learning. 


logue. 
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ALFALFA 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Here is 4c to cover 
postage on 35c treatment 


that you agree to send free, 
together with your scientific 








required by others, by the aid of the 


the invention that makes easy piano playing. 





We teach you in your own home during spare 
moments. We teach the old standard prin- 
ciples by a new method, quickly, easily, ac- 
curately. You pay for this by easy payments 


We guarantee to refund your money if we 
fai] to teach you. We are financially responsi- 
ble. Write us for “pointers” and for our cata- 


GERMAN-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“VERE,” THE COUNT SAID, WITH NO TRACE OF EMO- 
TION IN HIS VOICE, “WILL YOU FAVOR ME 
BY BECOMING MY WIFE?” 


noon to order a suitable wardrobe for your ap- 
pearance in society.” 

Vere gradually became accustomed to her moth- 
er’s distant treatment as the novelty of her new 
life, of which she had often dreamed, engrossed 
her. The only flaw in her enjoyment of it was 
Prince Zouroff’s constant attentions to her. Al- 
though she detested the nobleman, she treated 
him courteously for her mother’s sake, but the 
task of concealing her dislike became more diff- 
cult daily. Lady Dolly finally became recon- 
ciled to the situation and accepted for herself 
and Vere an invitation to visit the prince and 
his sister, the Princess Nadine, at their chateau 
on the outskirts of Paris. 

Following a sumptuous dinner on the night 
of their arrival, Prince Zouroff invited Vere to 
inspect the gardens about the mansion, and she 
accepted, stifling her reluctance. A full moon 
flooded the landscape with brilliance and Vere 
drank deeply of the beauty of the scene. In a 
secluded section the Prince suddenly stopped and 
seized Vere’s hand. 

“Vere,” he said, with no trace of emotion in 
his voice, “will you honor me by becoming my 
wife?” 


Vere gasped and shuddered. Then, with a 
frightened glance at the Prince, she jerked her 
hand from his grasp and fled to the chateau. 
Princess Nadine and Lady Dolly had witnessed 
the proposal and rejection, and they ran forward 
with cries of dismay. Shrugging his shoulders, 
Prince Zouroff bowed and escorted them to the 
mansion. During the following days Vere avoid- 
ed the Russian whenever possible, but Lady 
Dolly, by skilful maneuvers, succeeded in bring- 
ing them together frequently. 

Then, one day, Paul Correze, an operatic tenor, 
whose fame was sweeping the continent, entered 
her life. At a musicale in the chateau a passion- 
ate love song by the tenor struck a responsive 
chord in her soul. As the last silvery notes of 
the melody died away she stole out upon a bal- 
cony and gazed down into the verdant valley, 
romantic dreams of girlhood flooding her soul. 
Suddenly a step at her side startled her. She 
turned and beheld Correze, extending her hand- 
kerchief which she had dropped. She accepted 
the dainty piece of lace, blushing in confusion. 

“Merci, monsieur,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Correze bowed, but before he could utter a 
reply, Lady Dolly appeared at the door. 

“Come in at once, Vere,” she commanded. “You 
will catch a cold out here.” 

Vere obeyed. Correze gazed after her yearn- 
ingly. 

Lady Dolly’s keen eyes noticed the tenderness 
which flooded the girl’s face, and she read its 
meaning. To perpetuate her own position in 
society she had determined that her daughter 
should marry well and had encouraged Prince 
Zouroff’s attentions with that end in view upon 
the fading of her own dreams of becoming the 
Princess Zouroff. Correze presented an obstacle 
in her plans and she determined upon speedy 
action. 

That night she stole quietly into Vere’s room. 
A beam of moonlight illuminated the face of 
the girl staring out of the window and smiling. 
She sat upon the bed and placed her hand on 
Vere’s brow with unwonted gentleness. Startled, 
the girl looked up at her wonderingly. 

“Vere,” began Lady Dolly quietly, “is Correze 
anything to you?” 

“Why, I—” stammered Vere in embarrassment. 

“Never mind, dear,” returned her mother. “I 
came in to ask your help. I am in great trouble 
and you are the only one who can assist me.” 

Vere became solicitous. 

“What is it, mother, dear?” she inquired. 

Lady Dolly hesitated, a look of guilt upon her 
face. 

“I do not like to confess it, but I fear I must. 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 
That Will 


interest You 











You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, a man who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
one of the important departments in the general offices 
at Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: ““Mr. Superintendent, I’ve been with the 

. & O. for fourteen years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 


= . se 

° “Mr. Ross, I appre- 

The Superintendent Replied: © ™:. Ross, 1 appre- 
you have veen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
ou have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 

. & O. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before I ever did any railroad work at all. I know you are 
competent to do the work you are doing, and Iam perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. I am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. ut I'll tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him, not because 
there was no better job in that office, but BECAUSE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if 
opportunity knecked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “Opportunity” and cornered him far an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, precestag himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

a can fill either one of those vacancies in the 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or “‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting Department 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 








How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is 
with the men themselves. Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
who arose from telegraph operator to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began_as chainman and 
rodman and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway,who began as office boy fort..e superintendent of 
the L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates, 
calling for specialists, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest mileage and quickest deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how isso valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


Thereare half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert é 
traffic man, and this need is recognized as never before 7 
because of the recently enacted railroad rate laws rid 
and interstate commerce regulations. The demand Pid 
for trained and efficient traffic men is many times ¢ 
greater than the supply. There’s room for you. Pid 


Study Traffic and ra LaSalle 


interstate Commerce o Extension 


Decide now to become a traffic man. M4 University 
Our interstate, Commerce conn enables you é 
to study A OME, without leaving your . 
occupation or sacrificing present income. € Dept. 228 . Chicago 
¢* I am interested in the 
new profession — Traffic 


Clip coupon_ below, sign and 
mail at once and we will send you rd 

FREE, postpaid, our valuable book, - Management. Please send 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One, Pd me “T Y -p 4 
and information concerning the ” , en xYears Promotion 
opportunities and requirements ¢ in One’’ and full information 
of this attractive profession. ¢g° and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 
This book is worth a dollar 4 

of any man’s money, but 7 
it is free while they last. Pig 
@Na 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2% , CHICAGO ra 
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“I COULD'NT STAY AWAY FROM YOU,” THE TENOR 
ANSWERED AS HE TOOK HER HAND AND KISSED IT 


Prince Zouroff has asked me for your hand. He 
has me in his power and unless you marry him 
he will ruin me.” 

Vere sat up with a gasp of horror. 

“Mother!” she cried, and burst into tears. 
Lady Dolly waited until she became calm, then 
inquired : 

“Will you do this for me, Vere?” 

’ sobbed the girl. 

Lady Dolly patted her gently and stole out 
of the room. Her conscience rebuked her for the 
falsehood, but she stifled its qualms. Before re- 
tiring she dispatched a note to Prince Zouroff. 

Vere spent a sleepless night, and she appeared 
at breakfast haggard and pale. Lady Dolly 
looked at her appealingly. Vere capitulated, ac- 
tuated by love for her mother, and nodded wear- 
ily. The elder woman jumped up happily and 
kissed her cheek. 

When Lady Dolly told Prince Zouroff of Vere’s 
decision he sprang forward and attempted to 
embrace her, but she repulsed him. She allowed 
him to kiss her hand, then tore it from his grasp 
and fled out of the room. 

Vere sought solace for her troubled thoughts 
on a mound at the beach and failed to notice the 


“IT cannot answer now,’ 


tide coming in, until a shout from the shore 
aroused her. She beheld an expanse of water 
between her and the land and cried out in dis- 
may. Then she saw a figure spring into a boat 
and row rapidly toward her. As the craft drew 
near she discovered that her rescuer was Cor- 
reze and her heart thumped wildly. 

Correze assisted Vere into the boat and com- 
menced rowing toward shore. Suddenly he 
dropped the oars and leaned forward in his seat, 
a tense look on his face. 

“Mademoiselle, I love you!” he said, hoarsely. 

“Please do not talk that way,” pleaded Vere, 
broken-heartedly. “I am betrothed to Prince 
Zouroff.” 

Correze sank backward dejectedly and resumed 
rowing. Both remained silent during the re- 
mainder of the trip to the beach, where Prince 
Zouroff and Lady Dolly, who had witnessed the 
rescue, were awaiting them. Then Vere held out 
her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said quietly. Then, with a 
smile, she turned. 

Lady Dolly acknowledged the tenor’s bow, but 
Prince Zouroff stared at him coldly. Correze re- 
turned a look of contempt and abruptly turned 
on his heel. 

Prince Zouroff’s demand for a hasty wedding 
was concurred in by Lady Dolly, despite Vere’s 





“I CHALLENGE YOU TO A DUEL!” SHRIEKED THE 
RUSSIAN AS CORREZE TRIED TO CALM HIM 
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“PERFECTION” 
DIAMOND RINGS 





Credit Tesener | ye ae down, balance | in, 





Fine pure white Diamonds, per- 
fect in cut and full of fiery bril- 
liancy. Six -prong 14k 
in velvet solid gold mount- 
ring box. ings, 


We prepay 
shipping charges. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, select anything desired, and Jet us 


send it to you, prepaid, on approval. If eatisfactory, send us . Scarf Pin, so! solid geld. English finish, fine Diamond 


$18 
1 Pendant 
one-fifth of purchase price and keep the article;balance divided ' LaValliere, solid gold, fine b> or 
into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. If not just what [| - 66 Tooth Ring. 14K solid gold. fine Diamond amend 
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ECLAIR © ECLAIR 


First, Last and Always 


“ECLAIR” FILMS 


This is what crowds your Box Office. 


Multiple Reels that are features, not feet. 
Comedies with a laugh in every scene. 

Scientifics that amaze. 

Photography that is crystal clear. 

Artists known from east to west, north to south. 


This is what ‘‘ECLAIR”’ stands for. 


It’s all in the standard—‘“‘ECLAIR”’ 
Order now—beat your competitor to it. 


ECLAIR & ECLAIR 
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ZOUROFF’S 





BULLET STRUCK CORREZE IN THE THROAT AND HE DROPPED BEFORE HE COULD DISCHARGE HIS 


WEAPON 


strenuous objections. Each day she became more 
melancholy and despondent and exhibited no in- 
terest in the lavish trousseau ordered by her 
mother. 

A month later the ceremony took place in the 
Greek The edifice 
was crowded with members of royalty and leaders 
of society, but as Vere walked up the aisle to 
the strains of the wedding march she felt as if 
she were going to her execution. 

Her heart sank as the Russian words of the 
ritual were pronounced by the priest and the 
future loomed up blackly before her. Prince 
Zouroff beamed triumphantly as he left the 
church with his bride. 

The prince soon tired of his wife and turned 
his attentions to the Duchess de Sonnas, with 
whom, his name had been frequently linked in 
whispered gossip. He invited the duchess to 
his chateau, although Vere strenuously objected. 
To her chagrin, he devoted himself constantly to 
his visitor and paid no attention to her in the 
presence of others. 

One day, while strolling through the conserva- 
tory, she heard subdued voices and saw her hus- 
band and the duchess embracing behind a palm. 


orthodox church in Paris. 


With an_ hysterical 
Prince. 

“Either that woman or I shall leave your 
roof,” she said, controlling her anger. 

Prince Zouroff arose in a passion. 

“Leave at once,” he commanded. “To-morrow 
you shall go to my estate in Poland, where you 
will have plenty of opportunity to repent your 
conduct.” 

Vere made no remonstrance. Her spirit was 
broken and when she arrived at the castle after 
a three days’ tedious journey, to find servants the 
only occupants of the ancestral halls, she was too 
despondent to care what became of her. Bleak, 
treeless steppes, stretching for miles, surrounded 
the castle, and her only diversion was a daily 
walk with her maid. 

One morning as she stepped out of the gate she 
heard the musical chiming of bells and saw a 
sleigh approaching. A man, muffled in fur coat 
and cap, sprang out of the conveyance and ran 
toward her. It was Correze! She ran forward 
with a cry of gladness and surprise—then 
checked herself. 

“What are you doing here?” she cried in aston- 
ishment. 


cry Vere confronted the 
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storage and fresh eggs at the same price, which do 

you take? The BEST, of course. Should the 

same rule not apply when you buy a ticket for 
the moving picture theater? There are theaters using the 
Mutual Films and others. If you have ever seen a complete 
Mutual Program you would immediately notice the differ- 
ence. The Mutual Program comprises productions from 
these famous studios: 


IF YOU go to your grocer and he shows you cold 


Keystone Broncho 
Thanhouser American 


Reliance Kay Bee ana 
Majestic Mutual Weekly 


Would it not be well to inquire at the ticket office if 
it is a Mutual Program or not? 


We have the following from a Canadian theater: 


“Your films are certainly greeted here. I told the 
patrons on the screen I was going to change and | 
wanted them to help me decide which films were the 
best. I then showed other films. A vote was cast— 
the Mutual receiving 87%. An old lady said, ‘I don’t 
have to wear my glasses to see Mutual pictures.’ ”’ 


We are receiving such letters all the time. We know our 
pictures are the most entertaining, but we want the public 
to discriminate. How will they do it if they do not 
know it is a Mutual Program? 


Before you buy your ticket ask if they run 


The Mutual Program 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
71 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 
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“I could not stay away from you,” he au 
swered, as he kissed her hand. 

“But, 1 am married,’ she replied. 

“I know,” he answered bitterly, “but when I 
heard of your banishment I could restrain myself 
no longer and came to see if I could help you.” 

“There is nothing you can do,” she said, sadly. 
“Honor compels me to bear my burden without 
complaint.” 

“But if you should be free could I hope—?” 

“Perhaps,” and she smiled faintly. 

Correze sprang toward her with outstretched 
arms, but she eluded him and fled. 

“Au revoir,” she cried. 

The episode served only to plunge Vere into 
deeper despair and the void in her life deepened. 
She thought constantly of the tenor and discov- 
ered that she loved him. 

Correze returned to Paris and learned that his 
visit to the princess was common gossip. One 
day, while in the Bohemian Club, he was shown 
a newspaper article coupling his name with Vere’s 
in veiled terms and rage seized him. He sprang 
up as Prince Zouroff entered the room and 
showed him the story. To his surprise, the Rus- 
sian, instead of exhibiting the indignation which 
he expected, only laughed insolently. With a 
gasp of anger, Correze struck the prince across 
the cheeks with his gloves. 

Prince Zouroff clenched his fists, but his friends 
prevented him from striking the tenor. 

“I challenge you to a duel!” shrieked the 
Russian. 

“I accept with pleasure,” answered Correze 
calmly. 

A dozen club members crowded about the tenor, 
offering their services as seconds, and details of 
the duel, to take place at dawn the next day, 
were quickly arranged. 

Correze and his seconds reached the duelling 
field simultaneously with the arrival of the noble- 
man’s party. The pistols were loaded, Correze 
and the prince took positions back to back, and 
the command was given. 

At fifteen paces both men wheeled around 
swiftly. 

Zouroff’s bullet struck Correze in the throat 
and he dropped before he could discharge his own 
weapon. 

The attending surgeons hastened to the aid of 
the fallen duellist and made a hasty examination. 

“He will recover, but his voice is gone,” they 
announced. 

Triumphant, Prince Zouroff turned away with 
a sneer. 

When Correze opened his. eyes on the morning 
of his fourth day in the hospital he beheld Vere 


at his bedside. He attempted to speak, but his 
voice failed him. Vere read the question in his 
eyes and handed him a telegram. It read: 

“T have shot your nightingale in the throat. H: 
will sing no more.” 

“Sercius ZOUROFF.” 

Under Vere’s skilful nursing Correze rapid: 
recovered. Although he regained the power oi 
speech, no more was his voice to be heard in 
golden song. 

A fortnight later Correze’s physicians ordered 
him to the Swiss alps to recuperate. Correz: 





‘HE READ, TO E1S INTENSE DELIGHT, THAT THE 
PRINCE HAD OBTAINED A DIVORCE 


obeyed reiuctantly, following a sorrowful parting 
with Vere, and in a hut on the mountainside he 
soon recovered health and strength. 

One memorable morning a Paris newspape! 
reached him and in it he read, to his intense de- 
light, that Prince Zouroff had obtained a divorc: 
That evening he left for Paris. 

He found Vere cutting roses in the garde: 
She heard his footsteps on the gravel wal! 
looked up and smiled happily. Correze held o' 
his arms and she ran to him and threw he 
arms about his neck. Life for them had onl 
begun. 
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RATE, 25 CENTS PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE. SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINES. 








ACTING 





ACTING—A book containing 20 complete lessons 
sent postpaid, for limited time only, 50c. “KASER,”’ 
106 Milton Ave., South Bend, Ind. 








AGENTS 





AGENTS WANTED—Sell hosiery. Guaranteed 
against holes or new hose free; build a permanent 
trade; big profits; experience unnecessary. Inter- 
national Mills, Dept U, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Reliable person in your locality to 
report local information, names, etc., to us. Big 
pay. Spare time. No canvassing. Particulars for 
stamp. NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CoO. 
—AKM—Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
correction of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 50c 
each. Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave.. No., Seattle. Wash. 


PHOTOPLAYS sold on commission. No charge 
for criticism or examination. Scripts revised and 
typed (correct scenario form), $1.00. W. LAB- 
BERTON, 267 West 127th St., New York City. 








WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Our book tells how; 
also where to sell. Contains model scenario. Price, 
10c, postpaid. THE LITERARY ENTERPRISE, 
Dept. C, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 


SCENARIOS—I will typewrlite your scenario at 
2c per scene. Satisfaction guaranteed Enclose 
return postage. ARTHUR L. KASER, 1006 Milton 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, 
Model Scenarios, List Buyers, etc., for 25 cents. 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- 
tures 10c, 25c set. SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22, 
Salina, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your ecengulo come back? Or have you another? | will 

criticize, correct, put your scenario in 

Cable te form, — oqo where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 

in scenario form ; scenarios criticized S02 inclading. plot 

and technique. eats ‘How to Write a Photoplay,’ Facts 

and Pointers,"” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given s attention. 

Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ONG: POEMS WANTED ftir 
TO WRITE A HIT. PAST EX! M Publication evanan- 
: eresaee eacoenca,oat Seater 


» for 88ST resul 
lainines our poy DEAL PLAM, FREE. THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of a LIFETIME Send us rom 
WASHINGTON 





cork for FREE inspection and advice. HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 386. 
From Sept., 1913 


Date Boo to Sept., 1914 


\lso names and locations of over 700 Theatres, Supply 

Houses and Amusement places in Chicago Vest 

pocket size. Prepaid 25 cents. Account Book for 
heatres good for 1 year. Price $1.00. 


Address CHAS. D. McCUTCHEON, 3105 Hausson Coart, Cl icago, Illicois 





JUST THINK OF IT! 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
2 YEARS FOR $2 
See Back Cover 











BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


We Want Every Reader of The HOTO 
Photoplay Magazine to Havea LAY 
Copy of the New LOT 


The Standard Text on Motion Picture Play Writing 


Used Exclusively by All Our Students 
Recommended by Hundreds of Successful Writers 


THIS AD IS WORTH 15c TO YOU 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address on margin 
below and mail to us together with 10c (silver) We will send postpaid 
a copy of the new revised *“*“PHOTO PLAY PLOT,” regular 
price, without coupon, 25c. Understand, this book is as com- 
plete as a $10 course. Contains practical rules for plot construction, 
sample scenarios, list of buyers and valuable information for the earnest 
writer. It is the hook you need 


UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio 
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7 meas The most individual Journal of ds Kind” 
COUPON A Snappy Down-loVate Journal Fblished 


Monthly at the Capital of the Photopla 
5 0 ¢ Industry for Exhibitors, Froducers, and Writers 


"MOTION PICIUR 


[Combined with THE PHOTOPLAY DRAMATIST] 
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EDITED BY Q&SRSAd.ARTHUR NELSON. 
N CONTRIBUTED TO BY AMERICA'S SSR rEATEST WRITERS, EDITORS, 


MAND DIRECTORS. A TREASURY OF PUNGENT CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 
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Va for the Exhibitor EOIN 
Latest news advices from the Heart of ee. \\ \ 
. \ 


Advance stories of the Films and Release Da \ 
important Announcements of the Manufacturers, etc. \ 
N 


For the Manufacturer 


Intimate Chats with Leading Exhibitors 
Snappy News Items and Forecasts, etc. 


: For the Writer 


Corking good Articles by Leading Writers in each issuc. 
\ Hints to Writers - The Phofoplay Mart 
KN The Round Table - Portraits of 

SY Successful Writers. etc., etc. 
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The Only 
Trade Journal 
Published West of [REGULARLY 3150] 


the Mississippi The MOTION PICTURE 


SSS SSIS 4 Combined with THE PHOTOPLAY DRAMATIST 
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e 1913 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture—the Burlington Special—19 jewels, 
adjusted to the second—adjusted to positions—adjusted to temperatures— 


adjusted to isochronism. 


Special 
Burlington Offer! 


The Superb Burlington Watch 
now at the direct rock-bottom 
price — the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in 
order to encourage everybody to se- 
cure this watch at once, pay this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50 
a month on this great special offer! 


We send the watch on approval, pree 
paid. You risk absolutely nothing—you pay 
nothing, not one cent, unless you want this 
exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly 
inspecting the watch. Read the coupon below. 


New Book on Watches! 
(- 


punnenats.. Send Free Coupon 


FREE “te, Learn the inside facts about watch prices, 
: : and the many superior points of the 
Book Coupon ~ Burlington over double-priced pro- 
‘ ‘*,ducts. Just send the coupon or 
a ) 
Burlington Watch Co. “®,. a letter or a postal, Get this 
th St. and Marshall Blvd. “®@. offer while it lasts. 
pt. 1467 ; Chicago, Ill. Ten Burlington Watch Co. 
rine ome me (without cbligation ané %,. 19th Street and 
Prepaid) your free book on watches and a copy “®& ‘ ¢ , 
our $1,00¢ challenge, withfull explanationof yout. "shall Blvd. 
4h or $2,090 a month offer on the Burlington Watch.%,, Dept. 


“aq 1467 
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Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen’s. 


New Ideas 
In Watch Cases! 


Newest Ideas: Inlay Enamel Monograms, 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond 
Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon Designs. ¢ 


Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentle- 
men’s |2and 16 sizes, 


Imagine a beautiful hunting case with your 
Own monogram on one side and the emblem 


of your lodge or any other emblem on the other side. 
Our catalog shows complete illustrations. See coupon. 


The Movement! | 


| 
. . . . | 
In connection with our sweeping direct | 
offer we have selected our finest highest 
rade watch for a special offer direct to the people. 
aterial: The best that money can buy. orkmen: 
World renowned experts in their line. 
The Jewels: 19 finest grade selected genuine imported 
rubies and _ sapphires, absolutely flawless. (It is well 
understood in the railroad business that 19 jewels is 
the proper number for maximum efficiency.) 
Factory Fitted and factory tested. Fitted right at 
the factory into the case made for that watch—and 
re-timed after fitting. No looseness or wearing of the 
parts. No rattle or jar. 
Adjustment: Adjusted to temperature AND iso- 
chronism AND positions. The most rigid tests, 


That $1,000.00 Challenge 


money still lies in the bank waiting, wait- 
ing for four years for someone who dares to 
make a competitive test with the Burlington Special. 
Ever since we dared to come out with our DIRECT 
OFFER at the rock bottom price, we have been wait- 
ing for someone to cover the challenge money in a test 
with the higher priced products. Why don’t they ac- 
cept? Look ata Burlington Special, the perfect works 
the exquisite case, consider the rock bottom price, and 
you'll know why our challenge stands unaccepted! J 
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PIHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 


TWO YEANS FOKTWO LOLARS 


This offer carries with it 1500 Votes for your favorite. 
6, C ~ or actress in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINES 
w Popularity” Contest 


Ne 
Two years for yourself—or one year for you 
and one for someone else—and you have 
Get busy, secured 24 issues of “Photoplay” and 
oe aa advanced your favorite in the big 


Popularity Contest by 1,500 votes. 
patting your mwer- See standing of contestants on 
ite Photoplayer in the 5 . R 


lead, or keeping him there, — one of is — ae 
by inducing a few of your friends A Jean arnells tudio 


, , sr hat. 
to give you their subscriptions Chat 


at this reduced rate. They will save ND 


money and help you at the same time. 
YEARS (& 


For « 
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Photoplay Magazine, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send The Photoplay Magazine for ............ es to 
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